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Its the Standby of 
American Homes 


Over 50 years the people’s choice. 
The Bluing sold in its own famous 
sprinkling top bottles. The laundry 
necessity of the day. As important 
for good housekeeping to the good 
housewife as the coal for a kitchen 
range, is 


SAWYER’S 
Crystal Blue 


It makes white clothes whiter— 
colored fabrics brighter. It simply 
must be used for perfect results in 
washing fussy fabrics. Textiles 
washed where Sawyer’s Blues are 
employed are always sweet, fresh, 
and alluring in their absolute clean- 
liness, perfect whiteness and bright- 
ness, as well as sweetness of odor. 


Send us any of Sawyer’s bottle labels and 
get Booklet and Bo-Peep Puzzle Free. 


Get the Genuine from Your Dealer. 














‘Tis the Standby of 
American Homes 


For saving time and labor—and 
assuring the thrifty housewife that 
she is cleaning her home perfectly 
from cellar to attic—besides ex- 
terminating and preventing the 
invasion of disease-germs— nothing 
can equal that great germicide— 
dirt, grease and grime annihilator— 


CABOT’S 
-Sulpho-Napthol 


A tablespoonful to a pail of water 
will expel dirt, kill microbes, and 
restore the color to all fabrics. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL is delight- 
fully refreshing and beneficial when 
used in the bath. 


Invaluable for cuts, wounds and 
all skin affections. Positively pre- 
vents blood-poisoning. 


Sold only in Yellow Packages for 
10c., 25¢c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 


Get the Genuine from Your Dealer. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST. 


SULPHO~NAPTHOL CO. 


4 TORREY BUILDING !4 MEDFORD ST. BOSTON 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. BOSTON 


SELLING AGENTS 86 BROAD ST. 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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indeed,’’ said Mrs. Aaron 

Posey to her sister, Mrs. 
Slocum. ‘‘Flora might be ex- 
pected to do things right.’* 

‘*Yes,’’ assented Mrs. Slocum, 
‘it was most pleasant. I noticed 
the jelly-cake was made after 
Mis’ Frank Cary’s receipt. Mis’ 
Frank Cary didn’t seem very 
well pleased, for anybody could see Flora 
beat her on her own cake.’’ 

‘*So she did,’’ said Mrs. Posey. ‘‘The 
fried chicken, though, was queer, to say 
the least of it. I never saw a chicken 
cut up that way before; its own grand- 
mother wouldn’t ha’ recognized it. 
That’s where bein’ a Westerner shows. 
I shouldn’t wonder if the sister cut 
it up.’’ 

“*Yes, I took note of it,’’ admitted 
Mrs. Slocum. ‘‘It tasted about as good, 
though, I reckon. D’you suppose she 
uses half-and-half for her ice-cream ?’’ 

‘‘Um-m-m,”’ said Mrs. Posey, ‘‘no 
tellin’. Flora knows how to manage. 
The sister doesn’t look so smart. Queer 
thing how one person in a family gen’lly 
gets most all the sense.’’ 

Her sister drew in her chin in a digni- 
fied way and said nothing, but Mrs. 
Aaron went on unconcernedly: ‘‘That 
mat embroidered in strawberries and 
wild roses was real pretty. I reckon 
the sister runs more to art than to house- 
keepin’. She doesn’t resemble Flora 
much, for a twin.’’ 

‘*‘What d’you suppose made ’em call 
it a pink tea?’’ asked Mrs. Slocum. 
“There was nothin’ pink about it except 
the paper the invitations were wrote on, 
and if they had any tea, I didn’t see it. 
Lemonade was all I got—and Miss Peck 
called that fruit punch. I wish you 
could ha’ seen the minister when she 
asked him to have some! He got as red 
as a turkey-cock, and then when he saw 
what it really was, he had a dreadful 
time tryin’ to get hold of some.’’ 

‘*Poor young man,’’ said Mrs. Posey, 
“he’s got a heap to learn.’’ 

The ladies were discussing the party 
given the evening before by Mrs. Zebedee 
V. Slocum for her sister, who had come 
from the West on a visit. 

**T don’t think I ever saw a pompa- 
dour as tall as hers before. I was in fear 
and tremblin’ the whole evenin’ lest it 
should come down over her left eye.’”’ 

‘*The gentlemen seemed to take to her 
right smart,’’ said Mrs. Slocum. 

“Oh,’’ said Mrs. Aaron, “there ain’t 
a man made but what’ll run after a new 
face, except them that’s held well in hand 
by some woman with common sense.’’ 

‘TT don’t think there’s much in 
Alameda Peck’s face to attract the eye of the 
gentlemen,’’ said Mrs. Slocum. 

‘‘Land,’’ said Mrs. Posey, ‘‘you can’t tell 
by that! Do you ever see a good-lookin’ man 
with a pretty wife, or a handsome woman with 
a handsome husband? Never! It doesn’t go 


‘Ti was a very pleasant affair 





that-a-way. Look at Mr. Posey. As I often 
tell him, there never was a good-lookin’ 
Posey.’’ 


‘“*Then accordin’ to that,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Slocum, ‘‘Mr. Willy Posey oughtn’t to take to 
Alameda Peck.’’ 

‘*He didn’t,’’ said Mrs. Posey. ‘‘She took 
tohim. That ain’t the same thing. A woman’ll 
take to most any kind of a man, specially when 
she gets to the age where it’s hopin’ against 
hope.’’ 

‘*Well,”? said Mrs. Slocum, ‘‘I don’t call it 
genteel to set up to anybody like she did to Mr. 
Willy Posey. I saw her take him two plates 
of ice-cream, an’ she asked him right before 
everybody what he did with the wish-bone of 
his chicken.’’ 

‘It wasn’t his fault,’’ asserted Mrs. Posey. 
“Cousin Willy is a man, I’ll admit, but 
he’s got a little mite more common sense than 


most. It was Zebedee V. Slocum that done 
it.’ 
“‘No, it was not,’’ declared Mrs. Slocum, 


with some spirit. “saw her hand it to him 
with my own eyes.’’ 

“For the land’s sake, Sissy, do. have some 
sense !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Aaron, impatiently. 
‘*Can’t you listen to what a body says? I tell 
you, it was Zebedee V. Slocum ’t threw ’em 
together. You mark my words, that man’s got 
some scheme on hand.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron Posey was not greatly mistaken, 
although for a week or so she did not have the 
Satisfaction of certainty. 

The next time Mr. Willy Posey came with 
the mail he was looking uriusually bright and 
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ZEBEDEE V. STOOD IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FLOOR, WITH HIS ARMS FOLDED 


rosy, and his smile was more constant than 


ever. ‘‘Why, good evenin’, Cousin Annie 
Lee!’’ he said. ‘‘Have a nice time at the 
tea ?’? 


‘*Yes, real nice,’”’ said Mrs. Aaron. ‘“Thank 
you for askin’. At the tea you didn’t seem 
much concerned over anybody’s good time but 
Alameda Peck’s.’’ 

Mr. Willy blushed and smiled. ‘‘Well’m, I 
thought it wasn’t more than polite to show 
some little attention to the lady the party was 
give for. Yes’m.’’ 

‘Well, you showed it,’’ said Mrs. Aaron. 
**You showed it plain.’’ 

Mr. Willy giggled. “I reckon I’d better be 
goin’,’’ he said, and fled. 

The next afternoon Mr. Willy merely opened 
the door of the sitting-room and handed in the 
newspaper. He seemed about to do the same 
thing on the day following, but Mrs. Aaron 
was never unprepared the second time. She 
held the door open. 

‘‘What’s your hurry ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Ma’am?’’ asked Mr. Willy. 

“1 said what’s your hurry?”’ said Mrs. 
Posey. ‘‘Your hearin’ gettin’ bad again?’’ 
“Ain’t any hurry,’”’ said Mr. Willy. 
just thought I wouldn’t stop this evenin’.’’ 

“What you got the curtains of your Dayton 
down for?’? demanded Mrs. Aaron, suspi- 
ciously. 


“] 


‘‘Well’m, I thought maybe it looked kind of 
sprinkly when I started. Yes’m.’’ 

‘“‘Hum!’’ said Mrs. Aaron, and shut the 
door with a bang. 

‘The next afternoon she came round the corner 
of the house, quite accidentally, just as Mr. 
Willy drove up, so that she was face to face 
with the two persons in the Dayton. 

Mr. Willy hopped out at once, and began to 
busy himself with the straps that passed under 





the horse. The lady, however, 


bowed. ‘‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Posey!’’ she 
said. ‘‘How do you do?”’ 
‘‘My health’s as usual, thank you,’’ said | 


Mrs. Aaron. ‘*Won’t you come in while Cousin 
Willy mends his harness ?’’ 

Mr. Willy straightened himself quickly; he 
was very red. 

“It was just twisted,’’ he said. 
we better not stop this evenin’.’’ 

They drove off, and Mrs. Posey, with set 
lips, looked after the Dayton. As she went 
into the house, she said to herself, ‘‘I suppose 
they’re bound to get took sooner or later. No 
more’n you can expect of a man.’’ 

Mr. Willy Posey knew 
unwise to allow many+days to pass without 
making his usual afternoon call on Mrs. Aaron, 
and a day or two afterward he came in with 
his most youthful manner, and a smile that 
seemed somewhat forced. 

‘‘Why, good evenin’, Cousin Annie Lee! 
he exclaimed, as if he had. not expected to see 
her. , Seoms like quite a while since I saw 
you.’ 

Sad Mr. Willy been less perturbed, he would 
never have made such a remark. Mrs, Aaron 
took immediate advantage of it. 

“Well, and whose fault’s that, 
me? I’ve been here steady. 


**T reckon 


7 


please tell 
Them that wants 


| me knows where to find me.’’ 
Mr. Willy looked up at the cloudless sky. | 





**Yes’m,’’ said Mr. Willy, ‘‘yes’m. I reckon 
it’s been me. 
lately.’’ 

‘Hum !’’ 
enjoyed it.’’ 

‘*Ma’am ?”’ 

‘‘T said 1 hoped you enjoyed it. 
what I’m talkin’ about’s well’s I do. 
ain’t any use makin’ believe you don’t.’’ 

‘*Well’m,’’ said Mr. Willy, boldly, ‘‘you 
ought to know as well as anybody else, Cousin 


said Mrs. Aaron. ‘‘I hope you 


There 


al 


smiled and | 


that it would be, 


I’ve been mighty occupied here | 


You know | 
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Annie Lee, thet I enjoy the 
company of the ladies, and 
always did.’’ 

‘It seems to be growin’ on 
you,’’ said Mrs. Posey. ‘‘I 


always say there’s no fool like 
an old fool, and I suppose you 
won’t deny you’re comin’ on in 
years.’’ 

‘It’s the heart thet keeps a 
man young,’’ said Mr. Willy, indig- 
nantly. ‘“‘A man ain’t a day older than 
he feels. ’’ 

‘*That so?’’ asked Mrs. Aaron. ‘‘I 
suppose you think of engagin’ Miss 
Alameda Peck to wheel you around in 
a go-cart!’’ 

‘*No, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Willy, with 
aflush. ‘ ‘Miss Peck prefers my Dayton. 
Good evenin’! I got to be goin’.’’ 

Notwithstanding her yy of 
his recent behavior, Mrs. Aaron Posey 
was too loyal to her most confidential 
friend to discuss the state of his heart 
with any one, Mr. Posey was severely 
snubbed whenever he broached the sub- 
ject. Rumors reached her of Mr. Zebedee 
V. Slocum’s very apparent and out- 
spoken interest in the course of true 
love, but Mr. Willy himself left the mail 
at the front door, and for a week or 
two she had no conversation with him. 
Then, on one dreary, drizzling after- 
noon, when she thought it too late for 
the mail, and was saying to herself that 
Mr. Aaron would catch his death of 
cold, being out so late,—anybody with 
sense would not have gone out,—she 
heard a timid knock at the side door. 

Holding her darning in her apron, 
she went to open the door, and was 
amazed to see Mr. Willy Posey standing 
on the porch, looking as dejected as his 
rosy face would permit, 

‘*For the land’s sake,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘what’s the matter? Don’t tell me it’s 
Mr. Posey !”’ 

Mr. Willy shifted his weight from one 
foot to the other. Mrs. Aaron grabbed 
his arm, her darning-gourd and several 
rolls of stockings falling to the floor 
unnoticed. 

“Tf it’s Mr. 
the worst at once, 
stand there gapin’.’’ 

‘*No, ma’am,’’ said Mr, 
“*T just saw Cousin Aaron out in the 
barn. Itain’t him. It’s me.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron glared at Mr. Willy for a 
full minute, and if looks could petrify, 
hers would have turned him to stone. 
Then she stalked into the room, and 
Mr. Willy followed her, picking up the 
gourd from where it had rolled under 
the table. He stood in front of her 
timidly, with drooping shoulders. 

“Set down !’’ snapped Mrs. Aaron. ‘“What’s 


9»? 


” 


’” 


a 


I want to know 
she said. “Don’t 
r 


Posey, 


” 


Willy, feebly. 


| come over you: 
| Mr. Willy sighed audibly, and drew up a 
small, straight chair; it was evident that he 
was in no mood for the comfort of a rocking- 
| chair. 

“*You got malaria ?’’ asked Mrs. Aaron. 

Mr. Willy shook his head sadly, and sighed 
again. ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Aaron peered at him over her glasses. 
**Well,’’ she said, ‘‘you look to me like you’re 
comin’ down with something. Ever had 
measles ?”’ 

Mr. Willy said, dejectedly, ‘“Yes, ma’am.’’ 

“Oh,’”’ said Mrs. Aaron, as if the thought 
had just come to her, ‘‘I forgot! You been 
gettin’ young again! Been cuttin’ your wisdom 
teeth ?”’ 

Poor Mr. 
his hands together, 
less drizzle. ‘‘I 
mind,’’ he said. 

‘*Thinkin’ about the cares of a family?’’ 
asked Mrs. Aaron, pitilessly. 

Mr. Willy did not answer at once; then, with 
| an evident effort, he edged his chair nearer to 
hers, and said, in a low voice: 

*‘Cousin Annie Lee, how much is bindin’ ?’’ 

Mrs. Aaron Posey was surprised, “ Bindin’ ?’’ 
she repeated. ‘‘What kind of bindin’ ?’’ 

Mr. Willy blushed deeply. ‘‘No, ma’am. I 
mean, how much does it take to make a man 
bound? I mean—well—yes’m.’’ 
| Mrs. Aaron still looked bewildered. “Bound 
to what? What on earth are you drivin’ at?’’ 

“‘Well’m, I tell you how it is. It’s this-a- 
way. You know very well I always have 
friendly feelin’s towards all and malice towards 
|none, but sometimes it cert’n’y does seem like 
that ought to be turned round the other ways. 
Yes’m. You know very well, Cousin Annie 
Lee, and [ don’t care if it ain’t my place to 


ad 


Willy drooped still more, rubbed 
and looked out at the cheer- 
I got a right smart on my 
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T the junction of Union Square and one 
A of the cross-streets leading out of it 
there is a fruit-stand kept by two 
Italians—one thin and dark and bent, the 
other plump and red-cheeked and blue- 
eyed, although his hair is black. 

Every evening about six o’clock a frail 
little old lady, with tiny clusters of veins 
like seaweed about her temples, and little 
rosettes of wrinkles about her soft brown 
eyes, used to stop at the fruit-stand on her 
way home from the publishing-house on the 
opposite side of the square. It was always 
from the ‘‘one-cent-each’’ tray that she 
purchased, and so after a while she came 
to be known to the fruit-stand partners as 
‘da one-cent-a lady.’’ She had a ready 
smile and a quaint, old-fashioned courtesy 
that was not kept for special occasions, and 
the Italians had learned to watch for her 
and to miss her when she did not appear. 

Long before her hair had whitened and 
her eyes dimmed the. One-Cent Lady had 
begun to work for the firm across the square, 
clipping book notices from the newspapers 
and magazines. And the firm had let her stay 
on during these last years, although she had 
ceased to be of any actual service to them. 

Her salary had never been large, and 
its capacities seemed to shrink with her 
increasing frailties. More than once she had 
gone a block out of her way on her home- 
ward journey so as not to pass the corner of 
temptation, for fruit was the one indulgence 
she allowed herself. 

On the occasion of one of these periods 
of non-appearance, which had lasted for 
several days, the keepers of the fruit-stand 
consulted together with much lifting of eye- 
brows and shrugging of shoulders. It might 
even be that she was ill. At last the thin 
one took down a paper bag, several sizes 
larger than the one usually required for 
her purchases, and filled it from the “two- 
for-five’’ division in his display, putting a 
five-cent orange on the top. 

The red-cheeked one took it across the 
avenue to the dingy-faced house where she 
lived, and not knowing her name, left it for 
the ‘‘ol’ lady—pretty lady—one-cent-a lady.”’ 

Somehow it reached her, and although the 








THE “ONE-CENT” LADY 








“THIS IS VERY GOOD 
OF YOU," SHE SAID. 














two men waived all responsibility in the matter, 
and stoutly refused payment, still the lonely 
lady knew the truth in her heart, Stray papers 


and magazines began to find their way to the 
fruit-stand—papers from ‘‘we-a home, Napoli’’ 
among them. There were few words on either 


side; those who live life close to the 
bone have less need of speech, but month 
after month there grew a simple human 
understanding that would not shame the 
name of friendship. 

One afternoon in late July the One-Cent 
Lady, crossing the het flagged walks of the 
square, suddenly felt too weary to go on. 
There was one vacant bench left on the 
shady side of the circle, and she sat down 
limply on it. The city, like a great hour- 
glass, turned, was pouring its busy crowds 
back into their homes. But the One-Cent 
Lady sat quite still, her eyes on the dancing 
fountain. The red-cheeked man watched 
her for some time, then went over to her. 

“This is very good of you,”’ she said, 
slowly, and almost as if she had been 
expecting him. ‘‘Will you help me home?’’ 

The next day she did not come—nor the 
next. On the third day, with a troubled 
face, the thin, bent man put on his coat, 
and carefully brushing his cap with his 
sleeve, set off down the street with a bag 
of his best grapes. 

But she would not need them, they told 
him kindly at the door; she had died that 
morning. Was he the fruit-stand man? 
She had left a little parcel addressed to him ; 
they would get it for him if he would wait. 

He waited, speechless, his cap in one 
hand, his grapes in the other. When, on 
his return to the fruit-stand, the two, with 
reverent hands, opened the packet, they sat 
down and cried like children. It held a 
small Neapolitan water-color—the sole orna- 
ment of its owner’s room—and a slip of 
paper with the words, ‘‘For the two friends 
who helped to brighten my days.’’ 

No more fruit was sold that day. Instead, 
more than a week’s earnings went for the 
purchase of a great armful of snowy roses 
—roses such as were rarely seen in the dingy- 
faced house where the One-Cent Lady lay, 
as still and almost as white as they. 

The little bit of color that was her gift 
hangs, framed and protected, inside the 
fruit-stand at the corner, where passers-by 
wonder at its presence—passers-by who, see- 
ing only the surface of things, still call this 
big city of theirs a cold and heartless place. 








say it, that I’ve been known all my life as 
ready and willin’ to have a pleasant time, and 
to do my best to give a pleasant time to others. 
Yes’m. And Zebedee V. Slocum, he knows 
‘that as well as any, and has good and sufficient 
reason to. Yes, ma’am, that he has. And, 
moreover, 
them’s I think my friends. An’ Zebedee V., 
he knows that, too, and I never would ha’ 
been the one to suspect he*d persume on it. 
No, ma’am, that I wouldn’t.’’ 

Mr. Willy paused, and seemed on the verge 
of tears. Mrs. Aaron Posey went on darning, 
but remarked, “I’ve understood you to say that 
only the women are down on him, and you 
never could see why.’’ 

“Yes’m,’’ assented Mr. Willy. His spirit 
seemed utterly crushed, and he had no retort 
to make. ‘‘I did so. I did so.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron was mollified. She said, kindly, 
‘Well, I hope you ain’t lent him any money.”’ 

“No’m,’’ said Mr. Willy. “I wish I had. 
Money would be cheap at any price, compared 
with this present trouble. ’’ 

“For goodness’ sake, Cousin Willy, come out 
with what you got to say!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Aaron, her patience at an end. 

‘‘Well, ma’am, the beginnin’ of it was like 
this. I was drivin’ along towards his house 
with the mail one day, and when I got most 
there, Zebedee V. come out of the bushes 
alongside the road, and he says, ‘Say, Willy, 
you got any letters for—up there?’ He pointed 
with his thumb back towards his house, and I 
knew he must mean for Flora. I says, ‘Yes, 
there’s one letter. It’s from her old home, out 
in Indiana.’ I hadn’t scarcely got the words 
out of my mouth when Zebedee V. says, ‘O 
my !’ and sets himself down on the side of the 
road like all the life been took out of him. I 
says, ‘Laws, Z. V., what’s the matter? It 
ain’t anybody dead, is it?’ He shook his head 
real sad like, and he said, ‘No, not dead. 
Livin’.’ I says, ‘Well, whilst there’s life 
there’s hope, Z. V.,’ and he says, ‘No, there 
ain’t. Not in this case. You don’t know. I 
reckon nothin’ but a cyclone or a sunstroke ’d 
keep one of that family from doin’ what they 
set their minds on—and she’s a-comin’.’ I 
says, ‘Who’s a-comin’?’ and he says, ‘Her 
sister. Flora’s sister. And the good Lord 
knows what I’m goin’ to do with two of ’em 
in the house.’ Yes’m. I cert’n’y did feel real 
sorrowful for Zebedee V. I don’t know’s I | 
ever did see a man as crushed as that before. 
Yes’m.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron remarked, ‘‘That’s a nice way 
to talk about your wife’s relations, ain’t it?’’ 

Mr. Willy looked startled, and said hurriedly, 
“T ain’t got any wife, and I don’t want any 
wife. I never did take to matrimony. If 
Zebedee V. Slocum hadn’t got married he’d 
ha’ been a freer and a happier man, too, poor 
soul. I just tell you what it is, I cert’n’y did 
feel for him that day. Yes’m. I thought I 


it’s been my disposition to trust. 


just had to say something to comfort him, and 
I says, ‘Laws, Z. V., maybe she ain’t the 
same kind,’ I says. But Zebedee V. shook 
his head. ‘I know the kind,’ he says. ‘I 
know it well. If she once gets here she’ll 
stay, and the Lord knows how I’m goin’ to 
bear it.’ 

‘‘Well’m, I didn’t see any more of him till 
after she got here, and then one night he come 
down to the store, and he called me out, real 
confidential, and lookin’ right bright and 
happy, like he’d had some one to cheer him 
up. ‘Say, Willy,’ he says, ‘come on up to my 
house. I want to make you acquainted with 
my sister-in-law.’ I says, ‘I reckon I can’t go 
up to-night, Z. V.’ But he says, ‘Oh, yes, 
you can. You look all right.” You know 
Zebedee V. cert’n’y has real persuadin’ ways 
with him, and first thing I knew, there I was. 
Miss Alameda was settin’ up in the parlor like 
she was expectin’ company, and I thought as 
soon’s the company come I could make my 
excuses and depart. But she cert’n’y is real 
entertainin’, Miss Alameda is—and it was long 
past eleven o’clock when I got home. 

‘*Next time I see any of ’em was at the tea, 
and Zebedee V. says to me, ‘ My sister-in-law’s 
been wonderin’ what’s become of you, Willy. 
I wish you’d pay her some little attention 
whilst she’s here. You had expe’ience enough 
with the fair sex to know that a little attention 
goes a long way towards cheerin’ ’em up, and 
the more cheerin’ this one gets the more easier 
it is to get along with her. I wish you’d just 
show her some little attention, Willy, for my 
sake.’ He looked like a man ’t has a good 
deal to bear, and so I went over and talked to 
her some. ’’ 

‘*T should think you did,’’ said Mrs. Aaron. 

‘*Yes’m. I did. I didn’t mean anythin’ by 
so doin’. But as I was comin’ away, she took 
a hold of my hand real soft, and says, ‘Oh, 
it’s sweet to find yourself in sympathy with a 
noble soul.’ And I felt real—oh—I dunno. 
I thought I might’s well invite her to go drivin’ 
with me, and I did. And then the day after 
that she was waitin’ for me, with her hat on, 
when I got to Zebedee V.’s house, and she 
says, ‘I knew you’d be lonesome if I didn’t 
come to-day, too.’ And I must say, it cert’n’y 
was real pleasant like to have a fair companion 





| on your daily rounds of duty. She’s real inter- 
| ested, too, in my house and what I do, and all 
| that. It cert’n’y was real interestin’.’’ 

‘‘With the curtains down!’ said Mrs. Aaron. 

Mr. Willy blushed again, and continued his 
story. ‘‘One day she says to me, she says, ‘I 
suppose them that’s younger than us goes out to 
ride by moonlight sometimes.’ And I says, 
‘Yes, miss, them as young as you do. Maybe 
you’d like to take a ride in the moonlight to- 
night?’ I says.”’ 

** With — the — curtains — down! ’’ repeated 
Mrs. Aaron. 

“Yes’m,’’ said Mr. Willy, with choking, 








quivering, tearful voice. ‘‘That’s just what 
Zebedee V. says. He come up to me in the 
store yest’day mornin’, right while everybody’s 
there, and he give me a thump between the 
shoulder-blades, and he says, ‘Good for you, 
Willy! I never would ha’ thought it of you! 
You’re sly, ain’t you?’ And everybody up and 
asked him what’s the matter, and he said I’d 
been out drivin’ by moonlight with his sister- 
in-law, with the curtains down, and ’t she come 
home with one side of-her face red as red. 

Mrs. Aaron sat up straight and looked at 
him piercingly. 

‘Willy Posey,’’ she said, severely, ‘‘do you 
mean to tell me that at your age you made such 
a fool of yourself as to —’’ 

Mr. Willy interrupted her. “No, ma’am. 
No, ma’am, I didn’t. That’s just what I told 
7em at the store, and they all shouted. That’s 
what they did. I never did feel so mortified 
in all my born days. And Zebedee V. was 
the worst of the lot. I never was so deceived 
in a friend before. He says, ‘Oh, that’s all 
right, Willy, that’s all right. You got to say 
that on the lady’s account. But I reckon they 
ain’t a man here but what’ll give you credit 
enough to believe that you didn’t take a lady 
out on a moonlight ride without —’ Oh-h-h!’’ 
groaned Mr. Willy, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

Mrs. Aaron smiled grimly and bit her lip. 
‘*Tt’s plain to be seen what that man’s up to,’’ 
she said. 

**Yes’m!’? cried Mr. 
“Yes’m. It is.’’ 

‘*It’s one of his schemes, that’s what it is,’’ 
declared Mrs. Aaron. Mr. Willy drew out his 
handkerchief and held it to his eyes. 

‘*How much is bindin’, Cousin Annie Lee?’’ 
he besought her. 

‘*Land,’’ said Mrs. Aaron, soothingly, ‘‘that 
much ain’t! Where’s your spunk? Ain’t you 
got any backbone? Go to Zebedee V. Slocum 


Willy, the victim. 





| govern,’ he says. 


Willy opened the sitting-room door and walked 
in, wearing his rosiest smile. 

“Why, good evenin’, Cousin Annie Lee!’’ 
he said, in his most cheerful manner. 

“I’ve been wonderin’ about you,’’ said Mrs. 
Aaron, cordially. 

“Yes’m,’’ said Mr. Willy. “I wanted to 
stop yest’day, but I had to be in attendance on 
Zebedee V.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron frowned. Mr. Willy said, quickly, 
‘*That little matter I was askin’ you about the 
other day’s all right. Yes’m. Miss Alameda 
Peck’s gone back out West.’’ 

‘*You don’t say!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Posey. 

‘*Yes’m. I must say I feel real bad when 
I remember what I said about bein’ deceived 
in Zebedee V. ‘There never was a truer friend, 
nor one to come more noble to a rescue. No’m. 
I went to him like you advised. At first he 
just laughed, and when [I finally got him to 
see ’t I was in earnest and wouldn’t marry the 
lady under any circumstances, he says, ‘Well,’ 
he says, ‘there’s just this about it, Willy, I 
can’t have her in my house. I stood the Poll- 
parrot, and I stood work. I stood givin’ up 
smokin’, and I stood givin’ up goin’ to the 
store. I stood wearin’ shirts she made, to save 
a few cents, that’s too tight in the neck, and 
I stood wearin’ hard darns in my socks. | 
stood bein’ put to bed and fed on slops every 
time I got a crick in my neck. I stood all that, 
but I—’ ”” 

Mr. Willy coughed. ‘‘Yes’m. 
to repeat just all he said. But he said it right 
strong and to. the point., He said he could 
stand one Flora, she bein’ his own wedded 
wife, but he couldn’t and he wouldn’t stand 
two of her. He says, ‘You come along into 
the house with me, Willy. I need the sight of 
you to make me remember that a man’s got 
rights of his own, howsoever tender he may 
feel towards them that’s his to pertect and 
‘I’m the head of this family,’ 


I don’t like 


and tell him right up and down that you | he says, ‘and I reckon I let my lovin’ for- 


wouldn’t marry that woman if she’s made of | bea’ance go just far enough.’ 


Yes’m. Thai’s 


gold and precious stones, which she ain’t, and | what he said. 


just make him understand you say you won't, | 
and you won’t!’’ 


Mr. Willy groaned. Mrs. Posey continued, | set to cryin’, 


‘*Tt ain’t like you was a marryin’ man. 


‘‘Well’m, we went in together, and there 
| was several things said. Some of the children 
and Flora, Mis’ Slocum, she— 


Every- | oh, well, I never was one to go round repeatin’ 


body hereabouts knows you never had any | things as ought to be kept in families, Cousin 


intentions towards any woman on earth, and’t| Annie Lee. Anyways, Zebedee V. 


you’re too old to begin at this time of life.’’ 

Mr. Willy gulped. ‘‘Yes’m, I was fifty-four 
last Decoration day. I’m a-comin’ on.’”’ It 
was a pitiful admission. 

‘Well, you just go and tell that man you) 
won’t. That’s all you can do, and if you do | 
it right it’ll be enough. Show some common | 
sense about it.’’ 


Mrs. Posey smiled often as she went about | shirts. 


stood in 


|the middle of the floor; with his arms folded 


on his chest till Miss Alameda Peck got her 
trunk packed, and then him and me drove her 
off to the station. She was cryin’ all the way 
down, but Z. V. says he reckons she’ll get 
her cry out before she reaches Indiana. 

‘We stopped at the store on the way back 
for Zebedee V. to buy himself some ready-made 
He says he reckons it’Il be just as well 


her work during the next few days, but as the | to keep the fact before ’em that he’s the head 
afternoons passed and she saw nothing of the of that family. Yes’m.’’ 


postman she began to grow anxious. One day, 
toward the end of the week, however, 


‘‘Well,’”? said Mrs. Aaron Posey, thouglit- 


Mr. | fully, ‘‘I reckon there’s good in everybody.”’ 
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SIDE~LIGHTS ON THE CHARACTER 
OF PRESIDENT TYLER 


CRY LYON G, TYLERU 


Prestidant Te eM i ad oe fu ot jhe College 






Y father was born at’ nose, and asked jocosely why 
“Greenway,’’ in the the Lord had made that 
eounty of Charles organ so large, he turned 


the laugh by remarking, “I 
am sure I cannot say, 
McRae, unless it was 
intended to bridge your 
powerful big mouth.’’ 

Mr. Tyler’s name was associated with the 
vice-presidency both in 1836 and 1840, and the 
‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,’’ campaign is still 
remembered for its enthusiasm by some of our 
very old citizens. The South had already lost 
its commanding influence in the Union at that 
time, and the presidency had to be given to the 
North or West in order to win support to 
the ticket. My father was made Vice-President, 
and became President on the death of Gen. 
William H. Harrison. 


City, Virginia, on March 29, 
1790. He grew up to the 
schoolboy’s age with a 
slender frame, a very promi- 
nent, thin Roman nose, silky 
brown hair, which he retained through life, 
bright blue eyes, a merry, mischievous smile 
and a silvery voice and laugh—the favorite of 
the household and his father’s idol. 

It was the period of the Scotch schoolmaster 
in Virginia, and to one of the name of Mc- 
Murdo my father was sent. This teacher was 
a great Latin scholar and a still greater expert 
in the use of the birch. His cruelty provoked 
a rebellion in the schoolroom, and some of the 
larger boys tripped him up and began to tie his 
hands and feet. McMurdo scuffled bravely, but 
when he saw John Tyler, the smallest boy in 
school, precipitating himself upon him, he 
exclaimed, in imitation of Casdr, “ Et tu, 
Brute !’’ and ceased to resist. The boys then 
left with cheers of triumph and derision, and 
MeMurdo was kept a prisoner till some good 
Samaritan, passing along, released him. 

Once free, McMurdo repaired to John’s 
father, who lived near by, and detailed the 
degradation to which he had been subjected; 
but Judge Tyler, who was one of the Revolu- 
tionary patriots, hated tyranny in any shape, 
and replied, as Brutus might have done, in the 
language of Virginia’s motto, ‘‘ Sic Semper 
Tyrannis !”’ two bank bills, which were not party measures 

Judge Tyler had served in a great variety of | in the election of 1840, and were contrary to 
offices, and among his intimates was Thomas | his opinions of the powers of Congress; and 
Jefferson, whom he greatly admired. This | under the lead of Mr. Clay the Whigs made 
admiration he breathed into his son, and there | relentless war upon him and called him “a 
is an interesting story of his first meeting with | partyless President.’’ But my father bore all 
Jefferson. In 1809 Judge Tyler was Governor the abuse with patience and fortitude, and 
of Virginia, and in the month of October of maintained the dignity of his office by 
that year Jefferson, who had remained in| refusing to engage in newspaper con- 
retirement at Monticello since the inauguration | tr oversies. 
of Madison, paid a visit to Richmond, where | Indeed, in spite of all the tirades 
he was received with every mark of respect by | addressed to the public for political 
the citizens and officers of the state govern- | effect, he was personally very popular, 
ment. and his receptions and entertainments at 

John was then nineteen years old, and was | the Executive Mansion were brilliant 
a law student under the tutelage of Edmund | beyond example. 

Randolph, who had been Attorney-General On February 19, 1845, there was a 
and Secretary of State under Washington. | vast concourse of two thousand distin- 
Governor Tyler invited President Jefferson to | guished guests at the White House, and 
a private dinner; and as his sisters were mar- | when some one congratulated him upon 
ried, or out of the way, the office of major- | the brilliant gathering of the beauty and 
domo in the gubernatorial mansion devolved | fashion of the land, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
upon the young law student. they cannot now say that I am Presi- 

‘‘John,’’ said the governor, ‘‘Mr. Jefferson | dent without a party.’’ 
will be here to-day; be sure you havea good| Charles Dickens, in his ‘‘American 
dinner.’’ Notes,’’ although he has very few good 
things to say of Americans in general, 
states that he saw President Tyler about 
this time at the White House, and speaks 
of the expression of his face as ‘‘mild 
and pleasant,’’ and of his manners as 
‘Temarkably unaffected, gentlemanly 
and agreeable.’? “I thought that in his 
whole carriage and demeanor he became 
his station singularly well.’’ 

As a substitute for the bank bills, 
President Tyler proposed his exchequer 
scheme, which Webster declared would be 
found, if tried, next in importance to the 
Constitution of the land. One feature of 
thig scheme reminds us of President 
Taft’s postal savings-bank bill. By Mr. 
Tyler’s measure private citizens might deposit | 
their money in the different government agencies 
and receive in return certificates aggregating in 
amount the sum deposited, which then might 
circulate as so many bank-notes redeemable at 
the agency’ whence issued. 

In a letter to a friend, in 1842, he describes 
his course of life at the White House: 





so 
Tyler wes Sorn 


In the Presidential Office. 


HE Cabinet left as a legacy by President 
T Harrison addressed him as ‘ ‘Acting Presi- 
dent.’’ Mr. Tyler, however, insisted that 
the death of the previous incumbent had really 
nothing to do with his title, but that the Vice- 
President from the time of his taking office as 
such was prospective President, his succession 
being no more ‘‘an accident’’ than the succes- 
sion of the Crown Prince of Germany to the 
title and honors of his father. 
During his administration he was assailed 
with uncommon virulence because he vetoed 





**Two Plum Puddings.”’ 


ND a good dinner he did have beyond 
A question. The first course passed off most 
satisfactorily, and the servants were mar- 
shaled with fine effect. When the time for dessert 
came, a negro servant appeared, bearing with 
both hands above his head a smoking dish of 
plum pudding, which he deposited with a 
flourish before Governor Tyler. Scareely had 
he withdrawn before another attendant was 
seen bearing another plum pudding, equally 
hot. 

The governor, who expected more variety, 
turned to his son, who sat surveying the 
puddings with tender interest, and exclaimed: 

‘“*Two plum puddings, John, two plum pud- 
dings! Why, this is rather extraordinary !’’ 

**Yes, sir,’? said the enterprising major- 
domo, ‘‘it is extraordinary, but’’—and here he 
rose and bowed deferentially to Jefferson— “it 
is an extraordinary occasion.’’ 

John Tyler was governor himself at the time 
of Jefferson’s death, and on the invitation of 
the General Assembly, delivered an oration in 
the Capitol Square, in Richmond, eulogistic of 
that great man. He also served in the legisla- 
ture, -in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate of the United States. 

My father’s manners were very easy and 
dignified, and his tact in overcoming difficulties 
was proverbial. One day, at a banquet, some 
enthusiastic Jacksonian Democrat proposed a 
toast, ‘‘Absolute Acquiescence to the Will of 
the Majority.’ Now most of the gentlemen 
present were State-rights men, who believed in 
the checks and balances of the Constitution. 
The party at table, which had been warmly 
unanimous, experienced a sudden embarrass- 
ment, and it looked -as if the harmony of the 
dinner would be disturbed. 

Thereupon Mr. Tyler rose and said, in his 
friendly way, that while he could-not indorse 
the sentiments of the toast without qualifica- 
tion, he begged the company to pass that by, 
and, out of simple respect to his young friend, 
to drink it all the same. The best understand- 
ing was immediately restored, and the toast 
was drunk by all present. 

He was quick at retort, and when an intimate 
friend, Alexander MeRae, who had a very 
large mouth, twitted him in company about his 


time until three o’clock. 


matters. I dine at three and a half o’clock, 
and in the evening my employments are mis- 
cellaneous—directions to secretaries and endorse- 
ments of numerous papers. I take some short 
time for exercise, and after candle light, again 
receive visitors, apart from all business, until 
ten o’clock at night, when I retire to bed. So 
unceasing are my engagements that I rarely 
hear anything of the abuse of the malignants 
who are perpetually assailing me, or if their 


them to despise them.’’ 

He always regarded as the chief measures of 
his administration the settlement with Great 
Britain in 1842 of the northeastern boundary 
of the United States and the annexation in 
1845 of the great Texan territory, involving the 
acquisition under Mr. Polk of California and 
New Mexico. 

After the close of his administration my father 
retired to his plantation, Sherwood Forest, 
three miles from his birthplace. He had mar- 
ried a second time during the last year of his 











JOHN TYLER, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AFTER A PAINTING BY HEALY 


| being Virginia’s ambassador at Washington, | 
‘‘T rise with the sun and work from that | to dissuade President Buchanan from precipi- | a citizen. 
The order of dis-| tating the country into civil war by sending 
patching business is pretty much, first, all dip- | 
lomatic matters; second, all matters of general 
concern falling under the executive control ; then | 
the reception of visitors and dispatch of private | 


attacks come to my knowledge, I only hear | 


administration, and a new family of children | some of the nicest-looking letters, written on 
multiplied about him in his country home. the tinted sheets then fashionable, were thus 
Sherwood Forest was on the north side of | doomed to the flames. My father had one reply 
the James River, opposite the famous estate |to my ceaseless inquiries—why he did this 
known 2s Brandon. The original building, | and why he did that: ‘‘ Lareovers to catch 
erected about one hundred and fifty years ago, | meddlers. ”” 
had been greatly enlarged while my father was When I wished to get into his lap at times 
President, and was quite imposing. The front; when he was thus employed, he complained 
of the house, which faced the north, had a | that ‘the had a bone in his knee,’”’ which was a 
circle with a road leading from it through a | harmless truth, but generally quieted my solici- 
grove of magnificent oaks, centuries old, uccupy- | tations, as 1 somehow got the idea that to have 
ing about twelve acres. a bone in one’s knee was to suffer under some 
My father had a great deal of romance about | kind of disease, which militated against the lib- 
him, and loved history and poetry, and the | erties of little boys. 
story of Robin Hood was one of the legends} An anecdote is told of some of the prominent 
which appealed strongly to his fancy. So, to} Whigs of Charles City County, who had him 
perpetuate the memory of his stand for the | appointed, in 1847, overseer of the roads. I do 
Constitution on the question of the bank bills | not think that the Whigs had any design to 
when the Whig party “outlawed him,’’ he | mortif or humble him by this appointment, 
likened himself to Robin Hood, and named his | but some of his friends construed it that way. 
place Sherwood Forest. | At any rate, he acce pted the appointment, and 
He was a great lover of nature, and I can | commenced his duties with the firm determina 
see him now wandering in the grove and con-| tion to make the road under his charge an 
templating the giants of the forests, some of them | example to the whole state. 
wreathed with ivy, and others clad in Virginia} The law of Virginia gave the overseer of the 
creeper, and all enlivened with the birds and | roads the right to call out everybody in the 
squirrels that skipped from limb to limb. precinct without regard to the time of the year. 
I was a very little boy when my father died, | It was a difficult work, for the road was dis 
in his. seventy-second year, and I remember | figured by hills and ravines, which required 











him only in ‘‘spots.’’? While we had great| much labor. It was harvest-time, and the 
respect and veneration for him, his manner to | wheat needed prompt attention; but this it 
us as children won our love and confidence. As | could not get. The hands were all upon the 
far as I can remember, it never occurred to us | road. 


to disobey him in the slightest particular. 

He would sit in the evenings on the front 
porch and take a lively pleasure in witnessing 
our gambols on the green. He would call my 
brother and me and propose a race round the T 
cirele in front of the porch steps, where two | 
iron dogs, sitting on their haunches, kept 
guard. As judge of the race, he would give 
the word to start as follows: 


The Overseer of the Roads. 


HE smiles that lately illumined the counte- 
nances of the rich Whig landed proprietors 
turned to dismay. Finally the august jus- 
tices who made the appointment repaired to Mr. 
Tyler’s house and represented to him the state 
of things. The former President replied that 
the law made it his duty to put the road in 
order and keep it in order. ‘The Whigs expos- 
tulated. Mr. Tyler remained firm. Then the 
justices begged him to resign and let the hands 
| go home. But he said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
that offices were hard to get in these times, and 
having no assurance that he would ever 
get another, he could not think, under 
the circumstances, of resigning. 
President Tyler owned a horse called 
General, which had served him faithfully 


“One to make ready, 
Two for the show, 
Three for the money, 
And four to go.” | 
Then fell the shadow of war upon the land, 


and I heard the word slave for the first time; 


while a lawyer attending the county 
courts. In his old age he was turned 


out to graze, and was never again put to 
work. When he died, my father buried 
him in the grove at Sherwood Forest, 
and put up a wooden slab to his memory 
and inscribed upon it the following 
epitaph : 
Here lies my old horse, General, 
Who served his master faithfully for 
twenty years, 
And never blundered but once 
Would that his master could say 
the same. 


Although taking little part in active 
politics for the sixteen years succeeding 
his retirement from the presidency, he 
did not cease to be a public figure, 
being frequently called on to make liter- 
ary addresses in many places. 

When the country, in 1861, was 
involved in the danger of civil war, he 
again stepped forward. His voice was 
steadily raised for peace, and he devised 
the Peace Convention, which met in 
Washington and considered various prop- 
ositions relative to the preservation of 
the Union. He was the president of this 
body, and his address at the opening of 
the convention was a studied attempt to 
for no one on the plantation called the negroes | throw oil upon the troubled waters and bring 


slaves. ‘They were referred to as ‘‘people’’ or | the delegates into a sympathetic fellow feeling. 
‘‘hands’’ ; and when, full of this new informa-| But the quarrel between the North and the 
tion, I told Thaddeus, my colored playmate, | South had gone too far, and my father, called 


that he was a slave, 
and scorned the appellation. 
at this period absent a great deal of the time, | 


he was very indignant | upon to decide with which of the two parts of 
My father was | the country he should side, cast in his lot with 
the South, having professed from his youth 
| pr imary allegiance to the state of which he was 


As a member of the Provisional Congress of 
the Confederate States, he was active in devising 
means for the success of the Southern cause, 
and among other important measures originated 
the system of gunboats which gave the South 
considerable naval protection. 

But the war had not proceeded far before 

he died in Richmond, on January 18, 1862. 
A deep shadow fell upon the household, and I 
|remember the sobs and lamentations of the 
family and servants throughout the plantation 
when the news arrived from the capital that 
the dear father and beloved master of a hundred 
slaves was ho more, 

A grand public funeral was accorded his re- 
mains, under the joint auspices of the state and 
Confederate governments. There were many 
splendid eulogies delivered in his honor both 
in the legislature and in Congress; but proba- 

| bly the opinion uttered at the time in a private 
letter by Matthew F. Maury, then a commodore 
in the Confederate navy, is more worthy of 
| quotation than any extract from these formal 
| and stately addresses. 


a fleet to Fort Sumter. 

When, on one of his joyful returns to Sher- 
wood Forest, he turned to me and asked why 
it was I thought he had been away so long, I 
replied, very gravely, ‘‘Pa mad with Lonie,’’ 
my pet name,—whereat my father laughed 
greatly and took me in his arms and kissed 
me. 


The Pile of Letters. 


E spent much of his time in his library, 
and we little children considered it a great 
privilege to be admitted into this sanctum 

sanctorum. As the porch is associated in my 
memory with the summer days, so the library is 
associated with the roaring log fires that pro- 
claimed the winter season. Here, seated in his 
easy chair, with a pile of letters by his side, 
he occupied himself with going over his corre- 
spondence, putting some letters carefully away, 
and consigning others to the flames. 

I did not understand then, but I know now 
that he was preparing an account of his admin-| In this letter, which is published in the 
istration of the Federal government. I remem-/|‘*‘ Records of the Federal and Confederate 
ber I was full of curiosity, and was puzzled at | Navies,’’ this famous scientist expressed the 
the whole operation, and especially because | belief that ‘‘the death of John Tyler was the 
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heaviest blow suffered by the Southern Con- 
federacy during the first year of the war.’’ 
was buried in beautiful Hollywood, 


He 





where the roar of the rapids celebrates for- 
ever a noble requiem for the souls of the 
dead who lie sleeping there. 





indeed, a moment of suspense, standing | 
there as we did inside the closed door of | 


p ‘O both my sister and myself that was, 


| trail a little way, to watch and make sure the 


Cocopahs were not stealing upon us unawares. 
My sister and I rushed to bring out our belong- 


the dark shack, with Hallam gone out to such |ings, and what we could carry of the sacks, 


peril! 


bags and boxes of beans, bacon and other pro- 


Then broke that strange, quavering cry, fol- | visions. 


lowed by the sound of the gunshot and the 
arrows striking the door, each with its spiteful 
thud in the soft pine wood. 

A chill like that of death went to my heart, 
and Elsie moaned, ‘‘They’ve killed Hally! 
‘They’ve killed him!’’ 

What mattered safety, self-preservation, or 
anything else to us now? I snatched out the 
bar, tore open the door, and rushed out, Elsie 
after me. We meant to share his fate. 

Instantly another report crashed on the night 
air—just round the corner of the house. The 
red flare of it lighted up the outstanding pines; 
and then again rose that strange, hollow, flick- 
ering cry. But we ran on blindly round the 
shed, expecting nothing else than to find Hallam 
murdered there, and to perish with him. 

But he was standing by the shed door, with 
the gun raised in his hands. He fired again 
on the instant, then threw in another shell. 

‘‘Hally, O Hally, are you hurt?’’ we both 
cried at once. 

‘*No!’? he shouted, turning excitedly. 
‘““They’ve run! They shot their arrows, then 
ran. But what are you out here for? There 
may be more of them round. Run back into 
the house!’’ 

But now Elsie fainted suddenly. We had to 
earry her in—Hallam with an exclamation of 
impatience—and splash water in her face. 
‘*Don’t blame her!’? I pleaded with him. 
‘‘She thought the Indians had shot you. So 
did I.’’ 

‘‘No!’’ he cried, rushing to the door again. 
‘‘They had no guns, only bows. They are 
some miserable creatures, sneaking round to 
steal things, like the Diggers we’ve heard of. 
They ran. They wereafraid of my gun. There 
were only three of them. But there may be 
others not far off.’’ 

Elsie sat up, catching her breath, I trying to 
reassure her, while Hallam, lighting a candle, 
began to get out more shells. 

Then we watched for some time, Hallam 
from the door, I from the window. The three 
Cocopahs — if Cocopahs they were—did not 
come back. We saw nothing more of them, 
and the hours of that alarming night dragged 
on. About two o’clock we heard a confused 
sound of outcries at a distance, in the direction 
of the Greens’ place. And taking his gun, 
Hallam went a little way along the trail, then 
returned. 

‘*Tt’s at the Greens’ place,’’ he said. ‘‘Some 
sort of commotion has broken out there.’’ 

We stood outside the door, listening, for some 
time. The medley of sounds continued, and 
presently Hallam set off again. 

“T’m going just a few steps farther along the 
trail,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to know what’s 
going on down there.’’ 

**Don’t go far,’’ I urged. 

‘*No, I will soon be back,’’ he replied. 

Elsie and I watched and listened. The cries 
ceased, but soon burst out afresh, much louder, 
and immediately we noticed a reddish light 
mounting over the pines. 

‘What can that be?” Elsie exclaimed. 
looks like a fire, like buildings burning.’’ 

Still Hallam did not return. Our anxiety for 
his safety increased every moment. We feared 
he had gone too far, perhaps been waylaid. 

At last he came hurrying back. ‘‘They’ve 
burned the Greens’ shack,’’ he said. “I went 
down in plain sight of the fire, and I counted 
twenty of those Indians! They’re long-haired, 
half-naked, wretched-looking creatures. Out 
plundering, 1 suppose, now the settlers are 
gone. ’’ 

‘*And they may all come up here!’’ Elsie 
exclaimed. 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,’’ said Hallam. 

“*‘What can we do?’’ I asked. 

“It looks as if it wouldn’t be safe to stay | 
here at all,’? Hallam admitted. ‘‘I really think | 
we had better get away, if we can.’’ 

‘*But where? Where can we go?’’ 


‘ ‘It 








For fifteen minutes we stowed, tied and lashed 
everything we could make room for on that 
buckboard. I even ran to the shed and crammed 
eight or ten of the fowls into a gunny-sack and 


| tied that on behind. Elsie also put the cat in 


another sack. 

In fact, we had on about everything that we 
could lash or make stick by the time Hallam 
came back to hitch up. 

As he led old Pedro from the shed, the goat 
came out and followed after. 

We had such a load when we came to start 
that there could be no thought of riding, so 
Hallam led the horse, while Elsie and I followed 
on behind with the goat. 

Some prowling Mexican or Indian was at the 
Coates’ cabin as we passed it. We heard a 
clatter indoors, and had a glimpse of some one 
stealing away in the rear. Elsie and I kept to 
the farther side of our load, and Hallam got 
his gun in readiness; but the robber, whoever 
it was, stole off. 

Then for a mile or two we plodded on through 
scattered pines like those about our shack, but 
soon afterward came to ascending ground 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





Pedro by the bit. ‘‘I want to have both hands 
free for my gun,’’ he said. 

After watching us a few moments, however, 
the Mexicans put spurs to their horses, and 
making a considerable détour to the left of the 
trail, rode round us and continued on their 
way. 

I imagine they may have been as much afraid 
of Hallam and his gun as we were of them. 
It shows what an unsettled state of things there 
existed in Lower California, and what a com- 
plete break-up followed the collapse of the 
colony company. 

Again we toiled on, following that desolate 
trail; but it was not till long past noon that 
we reached the summit of that dry, bare, 
mountainous ridge. Alamo, we thought, could 
hardly be more than a mile or two farther on. 

‘**It’s probably just the other side of this 
range,’’ Hallam said. And as we came to the 
top, we expected to be able to see it on the 
other side. 

But what a different prospect presented itself ! 

Wide as the ocean was the view that stretched 
away to the eastward of that arid ridge, and 
on the far horizon, twenty or thirty miles dis- 
tant, lay the blue sea. 

‘‘Why, that must be the Gulf of California !’’ 
was Hallam’s first exclamation. 

‘‘But what a terrible country !’’ I could not 
help saying. ‘‘What a dry, desert land!’’ 

‘*And I cannot see a sign of any town, not 
even a house!’’ Elsie exclaimed, plaintively. 

Anxiously then we scrutinized all the nearer 
view. Not a shack, not a trace of cultivation 
was visible, near or far, not even a wayfarer 
on the trail. Just that pale-brown, sterile 
landscape everywhere, and beyond it the blue, 
bright sea. 

Apprehension fell on us, ah apprehension 
augmented by the midday heat and thirst. 
Would we be able to find water anywhere? 





NEVER DID WATER LOOK MORE ALLURING. 


among ledgy hills quite bare, save for a few 
cactuses; and when at last day dawned, we 
were still among these dry, cactus-clad hills, 
which appeared to rise miles ahead to a dreary 
range of peaks, crowned by reddish crags and 
ledges. 

No water was anywhere in sight, neither a 
spring nor a rill, and in the haste and alarm 
of our flight, none of us had thought to bring 
water from the tinaja. Old Pedro was soon 
| in want of a drink, and erelong, as the sun 
rose higher and the warmth of the morning 
increased, we grew very thirsty ourselves. But 
we now supposed that Alamo could hardly be 
more than eight or nine miles distant, and so 


‘“‘How far did Harrodson say it was to | toiled on with what patience we could summon. 


Alamo? Do you remember?’’? Hallam asked. 

‘“‘Didn’t he say five Mexican leagues to 
Alamo, and that it was somewhere south of 
here along this trail, past the Coates’ place ?’’ 

I recalled that Harrodson had said something 
of that sort, and that Alamo was a Mexican 
post where the rurales came—the mounted 
police of the country. 

‘‘That would make it about fifteen miles. 
Perhaps we had better hitch up old Pedro and 
go there for a while, anyhow.’’ 

‘‘And take our things?’”’ said Elsie. 

“Yes. Take all we can pile on the buck- 
board.’’ Hallam ran to draw the old vehicle 
to the shack door, then went back down the 





Thus far not a human habitation had come 
in sight, nor, indeed, had we met a soul on 
the trail, which at best was a faint, little- 
trodden one. At about ten o’clock, however, 
we saw two men approaching on horseback, 
and from their broad sombreros, concluded 
that they were Mexicans. 

‘‘Let’s ask them about water and where 
Alamo is,’”’ I said. But the instant they saw 
us, they pulled up and seemed to be watching 
us. 

“T don’t like the looks of those fellows!’’ 
my brother exclaimed. We were passing a 
high, steep ledge at the time. 


Hallam stopped | 
our load close beside it, and bade me take old | 


‘* Still, Alamo must be somewhere near!’’ 
Ilallam exclaimed, impatiently. ‘‘Where’s that 
map Harrodson gave us, with the prospectus 
of the land company? I think that had Alamo 
on it.’’ 

I had carefully saved that prospectus. It 
was among my things, and I now got it out. 
Yes, there was Alamo, located on a camino, 
or country road, which was marked as leading 
southerly from Laguna Hanson. 

“You see it must be somewhere here,’’ 
Hallam said, ‘‘so let’s push on.’’ And he 
started old Pedro. We did not know it at the 
time, but we had either missed the trail leading 
to Alamo at the outset, or else had strayed from 
it before daylight that morning, and were 
heading much too far to the eastward. 

Now, however, we pushed on, hoping soon 
to see the little town come into view from 
behind some hill or crag that had hidden it. 
But no Alamo disclosed itself, and the afternoon 
dragged by. We had eaten nothing that day 
and very little the evening before. The faint- 
ness of hunger as well as thirst was fast rob- 
bing us of all courage and hope. 
| At last, about three in the afternoon, we 

| noticed a tinge of pale green, from what looked 
| to be a copse of willows or osier in a little 
| hollow off to the left of the trail. 

“Maybe there’s a spring there,’’ Hallam 
said. ‘‘I’ll see.’”’ And he strode off in haste, 











while Elsie and I waited by the buckboard. 
We saw him go into the copse; then suddenly 
he emerged and swung his hat to us. ‘‘Yes! 
There’s a little water here!’’ he shouted, and 
came hurrying back. 

Even old Pedro appeared to realize that there 
was water down in that hollow. We were not 
long in reaching the spring,—if spring it could 
be called,—where the water was oozing up in 
a little bog of weeds and willow brush. Yet 
never did water look more alluring. Little 
Daisy ran to lick it the instant we set her free 
from her sack ; the cochins, too, crowded round 
with uplifted beaks; and the goat, with her 
kid, had reached it and drank, ahead of us all. 

Near this little water-hole my sister and I 
made coffee and cooked our first and only meal 
that day, then raised a shelter of our blankets, 
and made our camp for the night in a nook 
between the loaded buckboard and a rugged 
ledge of cinnamon-colored rock that rose to a 
height of ten or fifteen feet. 

Over and above all the anxieties and alarms 
of that eventful day had been our solicitude 
for Hallam and our fears for the effect which 
the unusual exertion and excitement might 
produce on him. We dreaded lest another of 
those weakening hemorrhages might come on. 
What then could be done, there in that desert 
country, where no aid could be summoned? 
Thoughts of this nearly drove me wild that 
evening. 

Yet although it was a bare, lonely desert, 
the evening itself was nearly perfect in its soft, 
dry brilliancy, where neither a sound nor a 
note from bird or beast broke on the marvelous 
quiet. Never before had I seen the sun set in 
such a glow of rosy light as on those bare, 
red-hued crags and peaks. Off to the northeast 
rose a vast mass of ruddy ledges several thou- 
sand feet in height, sparsely fringed with pines 
and patched with plats of pale-green cactus. 

So clear was the sunset atmosphere that the 
eye easily marked every detail of rock or pine 
miles away, and as I stood there I espied a 
long file of brown animals threading their way 
downward from the higher crags. For some 
moments I watched them slowly descending 
from ledge to ledge, wondering what sort of 
creatures they could be. I then concluded that 
they must be some kind of brown sheep, for I 
could see that many of them had large, curled 
horns, like rams. Were there shepherds, then, 
in Lower California, Mexican shepherds, and 
was this one of their flocks? We were so re- 
cently come from the East, and knew so little 
of this great solitary peninsula, that I enter- 
tained the hope that there might be peaceful 
herdsmen thereabouts. 

Elsie had already induced Hallam to lie 
down. She sat talking with him, holding and 
petting the little Angora in her lap, as I stood 
looking off at the mountains. Old Pedro and 
the goat were cropping the sparse grass about 
the water-hole, and the cochins, from some 
instinct to be near us in that wild place, were 
perching to roost on the fender of the old buck- 
board. 

We had come so far that day, and the region 
was so wholly uninhabited, that I had little 
fear of attack there either from Indians or ill- 
disposed Mexicans. It seemed unlikely that 
those wretched Cocopahs would follow us so 
far; and except for the two Mexicans on horse- 
back, we had not seen a soul stirring anywhere 
all day. And yet I felt that we ought not all 
three to fall asleep at once. I determined to 
keep awake and say nothing. 

Hallam had, indeed, already dropped off, as 
Elsie made me aware by a little sign as she 
rose softly from where she had been sitting, 
and put Daisy beside him under the shelter of 
the blankets. 

She and I then sat down together by the 
buckboard, and as the twilight deepened—we 
were so lonesome and homesick—took hold of 
hands for companionship. The gun stood 
against one of the wheels beside us, where 
Hallam had set it. The cochins, on the fender, 
were making drowsy little sounds in their 
throats, and a few yards away we could still 
hear old Pedro industriously cropping the weeds 
and green twigs. So warm and dry was the 
air and there was so little of evening dampness 
that we were not in the least chilly. The 
ledges about us appeared to radiate warmth, 
and when at last Elsie laid her tired head 
down in my lap, I let her fall asleep there, 
with no fear from lack of a wrap for her. 

Then for a long time, while the evening 
advanced, I sat pondering our strange situation 
and thinking what was likely to become of us. 
There was, indeed, much to apprehend, much 
to fear. 

Where was Alamo? Surely we had come 
much more than five Mexican leagues, more 
than ten. Were we lost in that uninhabited 
desert? Which way ought we to go the next 
morning? How were we to find any inhabited 
place? And what of our future, prospects? 
Was there ever a stranger or more luckless 
situation ? 

From these dreary broodings and misgivings 
I was recalled suddenly by an odd, sharp sound, 
half - whistle, half -snort, which appeared to 
come from the ledges just across the water-hole. 
Then, as if that had been a warning note, 
other similar sounds rose all along the farther 
side of the copse. 

It was too dark now for me to see objects 

















over there, although the stars shone with soft 
brilliancy; but I guessed instantly that the 
sounds were from the brown ‘‘sheep’’ which 
I had seen descending from the crags, and I 
now surmised that, like ourselves, these sheep 
had come for water. Something had frightened 
them, for the sharp snorts were followed at 
once by a great clatter of hoofs on the ledges— 
a stampede! They were running away, head- 
long. 
But what had so startled them? Could it be 
our ‘‘outfit’?? I did not like to waken Hallam 
or Elsie unnecessarily, so I sat listening. 

A moment later, however, old Pedro and 
the goat, with her kid bleating loudly, started 
to run, and rushed close up to the buckboard. 
There came a moment’s silence as they turned 
to look back, and then I heard a curious sound, 
as of some creature drawing in its breath. 

I would now know instantly what that soft, 
low sound meant, for we have heard it often 
enough since. It was a lion about to spring, 
one of the two varieties of mountain - lions 
found commonly in Lower California. They 
infest the vicinity of the water-holes and desert 
springs, where mountain-goats, bighorns and 
antelope come down nightly to drink. 

That was what had frightened the flock of 
sheep away on the other side of the copses. 
Balked of its usual prey, the lion had come 
stealing upon our goat and her kid. 

The sound thrilled me with a sense of danger, 
although I did not know what it was. I gently 
raised Elsie, then reached for Hallam’s gun, 
although at that time I had never fired a gun 
in my life. Before I had it in my hands, 
however, the lion jumped, and the commotion 
that followed I shall never forget. 

Old Pedro squealed and kicked, the buck- 
board, with its roosting cochins, was upset, 
the little kid sent forth piteous bleats. Elsie, 
suddenly waked from sleep, cried out, “O 
Georgia! Georgia !’’ 

Hallam, too, roused from his nap with equal 








suddenness, leaped to his feet, shouting, ‘‘What 
is it? What is it?’’ 

“Tt’s some wild beast !’’ I managed to make 
him hear above the uproar, and I thrust the 
gun in his hands. 

Seizing it, he dashed forward, past the over- 
turned buckboard and the cowering animals. 
Then catching sight of the lion gliding off in 
the obscurity, with the kid in its mouth, he 
fired after it. A fierce yell blended with the 
report. The animal turned for an instant, 
then ran on; and a moment later, from the 
ledges on the other side of the copses, there 
rose the most horrible chorus of screams and 
feline squallings that it is possible to imagine. 
For more than one lion was prowling about 
the water-hole that night, and when the one 
that had caught the kid came round with it to 
where those others were, they all began squall- 
ing together. 

For some time we were apprehensive lest the 
ugly brutes might cross over to attack us, or 
get at the mustang and the poultry. As for 
the mother goat, she had now crept in between 
the wheels of the buckboard. 

The lions seemed loath to go away. Till 
long past midnight Hallam was up walking 





about, watching them. Twice he fired, to 


intimidate the noisy brutes. Once he started | 


to go round and drive them off, but Elsie and 
I prevailed on him to come back. 

It was not till toward morning that the lions 
finally went away, still squalling dismally as 
they made off among the crags. 

Dawn was indeed welcome, but found us 
exhausted. I had not closed my eyes for two 
nights, and indeed had slept but little for a 
week. Elsie and Hallam had merely caught 
brief naps. Great as was the necessity for 
going on, utter weariness compelled us to remain 
there and rest during most of the following 
forenoon. It was as well we did so, for still 
graver anxieties were before us. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Gy Tre ry E. STEPHENSON 


somewhat appeased 
by Big Jim’s last re- 





arise upon a 
California foot-hill ranch, Pedro Manruel was 
no boy to shed tears in consternation when 
any unusual circumstance called for direct 


judgment and quick action. ‘‘I can’t’’ was no 
part of his vocabulary. If he had not had it in 
his bones to do for himself in spite of obstacles, 
he would have grown up a weakling at the 
ranch-house, whimpering at his misfortune in 
having one leg useless. As it was, when occa- 
sion arose, he gritted his teeth, smothered his 
pain, and strained every muscle to do the thing 
that he saw was the thing to be done then and 
there. 

It was exactly these qualities in Pedro that 
saved Big Jim Lang’s life last summer. Big 
Jim was a shaggy-whiskered miner from Ari- 
zona, where for years he had prospected, dug 
and washed for gold. 

He was visiting in Santa Ana, when, at the 
request of Aaron Johnson, an old Arizona 
friend, he agreed to take a trip into the moun- 
tains to look at some claims at the head of 
Lucas Cajfion that Johnson believed were at the 
forgotten source from which the Spanish padres 
got their gold in the early days. Thus it was 
that Big Jim came to ride up to the ranch 
adobe, bearing a note from Johnson to the 
Sefior Manruel, Pedro’s father. 

‘*We will be glad to have you stay with us 
as long as you like,’’ said the sefior, warmly. 
‘‘T am sorry that I cannot leave the ranch just 
now. But Pedro can show you the claims as 
well as I. He knows the way. Pedro, come 
here. This is Mr. Lang, a friend of Mr. John- 
son. Show him the Johnson claims. Ride 
Blanco. And when you get back, Mr. Lang, 
my wife will have a mess of birds to make up 
for what is lacking in this scanty lunch.’’ 

Pedro was making his way to the corral, his 
withered leg swinging helplessly, when he over- 
heard the gruff voice of the miner: 

“That crippled youngster? What does he 
know about trails ?’’ 

Pedro, under his sun-darkened, olive skin, 
flushed. On his good leg he whirled and looked 
Big Jim in the face. 

“T’ll take my chances with you, sir, on any- 
thing that happens on any trail in these moun- 
tains!’’ he exclaimed; and his father nodded 
approval. 

Kind at heart, the miner observed he had 
hurt the boy’s pride, not so much by referring 
to his leg as by doubting his ability to care for 
himself. Big Jim laughed good-naturedly, and 
said: 

“All right, sonny!’’ and he added, ‘You 
certainly handle yourself well,’? as he saw 
Pedro, one hand twisted in Blanco’s mane, 
balance himself on his crutch, raise his good 
leg into a stirrup adroitly, and quickly get 
astride the horse. As Blanco headed up the 
nearest ridge, Pedro lashed his crutch to his 
saddle. 

Pedro was sure he was not going to like 
the man, although his injured feelings. were 








mark. The two 
passed over the ridge and started down into 
Lucas Cafion, the horses sliding on the loose 
dirt and stones of the little-used trail, jolting, 
jerking, lurching over small boulders, crashing 
through greasewood and scrub-oak intertwined 
across the trail. The boy’s resentment quite 
faded away when Big Jim shouted: 

“Say, sonny, I’m going to walk! I’m scared 
this fool horse will stumble and break my 
neck !? 

So Big Jim dismounted, took his lead-rope 
in hand, and scrambled after Pedro, who rode 
Blanco down the roughest places as confidently 
as if the ground were level. In the bottom of 
the cafion they rested and talked, and Pedro 
saw that the miner, red-faced from exertion and 
dirty from the brush, was far from being the 
unpleasant person he had at first thought him. 

They started up the cafion bottom. Steep, 
brush-covered hills arose on each side. Almost 
dried up by the hot sun, a mere trickle of 
water ran over the stones and beneath clumps 
of alders along the rocky bed of the stream. 
Over a rough point of rocks, down a crumbling 
incline, across the creek-bed, where the horses’ 





hoofs clashed sharply on the smooth, water- 
washed stones, up a steep bank, on which the | 
ferns lay withered, avoiding huge boulders, 
thickets of scrub-oak and patches of cactus, the | 
horses struggled and panted. | 
“Here we are!’’ called Pedro. He pointed | 
to a monument of rocks surmounted by a stick, 
to which was tied a piece of weather-browned 
paper. Here the cafion spread out into a flat 
of about an acre. On it grew gnarled oak and | 
a clump of sycamores. | 
“Mr. Johnson has staked everything from | 
here up,’’ said the boy. ‘“There’s an old hole | 
over there by the sycamores. Mr. Johnson | 
said it might have been dug by the Spanish | 
padres, but it doesn’t look to me like anything | 
but a regulation prospect hole. They are scat- 
tered along every cafion in the mountains.’’ 
“Might as well look at it!’ grunted the | 
miner, leaving his horse and walking toward | 
the pit. “I’ll bet my hat the cafion was 
skinned forty times over before Johnson ever 
saw it. Johnson is everlastingly full of ro- 
mantic gold finds, and this isn’t his wildest by 
along jump. But I wouldn’t refuse to ride a 
mile for Johnson to stick my nose in a squirrel- 


| 


hole if he asked me to. He has seen me through | 


too many tight places for me ever to turn him 
down.”’ 

Big Jim knelt near the edge of the pit. The 
opening was half-hidden by poison-oak and a | 
big, overhanging wild rose-bush. 

‘Sure, nothing but a prospect hole. 
see any woodwork —’’ 

Deceived by a mat of rotted leaves and twisted 
vines which concealed the real edge, the miner 
had leaned over too far. The false bank began 
to give. Big Jim lost his balance. Wildly he 
clutched for support. He grasped a handful of 


I don’t 


| down the hole. 
|and it was no more than there before Pedro 


| clawed it. 
| fully. 


| gasp for breath. Almost blinded, in the semi- 





poison-oak, but his weight tore the shoots out 





by the roots, and head first he went crashing | 
into the hole. 

Pedro, with the horses a few yards away, 
heard a yell, and caught a glimpse of two | 
waving, hobnailed boots as they disappeared. 

With surprising quickness the boy jumped 
from his horse. Carefully, on his stomach, he 
slid to the edge of the pit and looked down. 
Through the dust, thirty or more feet below, he | 
made out the outlines of two legs sprawled 
helplessly. His eye caught the glitter of bits 
of water. Big Jim, from the head to the waist, 
was under the trash and rotting branches that 
had fallen into the hole during the years since 
it had been abandoned. 

Many boys would have concluded that the 
man was dead, would have been frantic, and | 
following the first impulse, would have mounted | 
and dashed away for help. Pedro surmised | 
that the miner might not be dead, but that he | 
certainly would die if left many minutes in | 
that hole head down. The probability that Big | 
Jim’s face was under water emphasized the | 
need of quick action. Seeing the position of 
the man’s body, Pedro at once put into motion 
a plan of rescue. 

To his foot and crutch he scrambled, and in 
a half-dozen quick steps and jumps he was | 
beside Blanco. One jerk of the tie-leather, and | 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


PEDRO SAW THE HOBNAILED BOOTS APPEAR. 


the rope always- carried lashed to the saddle 
was loose and in his hands. As he was doing 
this, Pedro was calculating the distance from 
the nearest sycamore sapling to the bottom of 
the pit. 

‘*This is too short,’? he concluded. He was 
already at the head of the miner’s horse. In 
an instant the lead-rope was off the animal’s 
neck, and a knot made it a part of the lariat 
‘taken from Pedro’s saddle. 

One end of this rope was bound to the sapling. 

The crutch crunched with the energy of the 
boy’s hop from the sapling to the crumbled 
bank. The free end of the rope was tossed 
The crutch fell to the ground, 


was out of sight at the edge of the pit. 

The toe of his useless foot caught in the vines, 
and the poor leg was given a horrible wrench 
| at the hip. With his good leg Pedro kicked 
| himself free. He paid not the slightest heed to 
the long wild-rose branches that flipped into 
his face and ripped the skin as if a cat had 
Into the hole he descended, care- 
He got footing on the slippery bottom. 
Big Jim’s huge body was doubled up with the 
head hidden in damp trash. 

Bracing himself against the wall, Pedro tried 
to move the body. He could not budge it. 
The man’s shoulders were wedged between a 
timber and the wall in such a manner that 
Pedro, with his one leg sinking in mud on the 
unstable bottom, was powerless to raise the 
weight, fully double his own. 

The dirt falling into the hole made Pedro 


darkness he had to depend largely on his hear- 
ing to determine whether or not Big Jim was 
alive. Listening, he heard breathing. Then 
putting his fingers to the man’s wrist, he felt a 
faint pulsation. 

‘His head is not in water; he won’t drown! 
And he is alive!’’ 

Just then the body seemed to settle, and 
Pedro heard a gurgle, as if the man’s nostrils 
and mouth had gone beneath the surface of the 


| over hand. 








water, which stood a few inches deep. Pedro 
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was not standing idle, frightened. The end of 
the rope was slip-noosed. The man’s legs 
were pulled together, and the rope was made 
fast about the heavy boots at the ankles. 

This done, Pedro began to climb out hand 
He tried to help himself by bracing 
his foot against the wall, but the slick surface 
gave him no aid. 

The rope sank into the edge of the loose bank 
where the vines hung, and Vedro’s weight 
made it taut. The nearer the top he got, the 
harder the boy found it to reach upward and 
get a new hold. At every clutch his fingers 
had to dig their way through matted thorns and 
leaves. Dirt falling in tiny streams filled his 
eyes and his mouth, as he gasped for breath. 
His head grew dizzy, but the thought of giving 
up never entered his mind. 

Blinded and choked though he was, he was 
as calm as any grown man could have been 
under the circumstances. He worked carefully, 
slow but sure. Every foot was gained only at 
the expense of torn and bleeding hands and 
fingers and a struggle that fast sapped his 
strength. He got his head above the falling 
| dirt, and, nearly exhausted, hurriedly drew 
a few deep breaths of fresh air, believing it 
would steady the dizziness in his. head. 

With his elbows on solid ground, Pedro was 
safely out. Trembling 
from the strain, he 
crawled to his crutch, 
and with it and his good 
leg bearing him, he was 
soon at Blanco’s head. 
He led the horse to the 
sapling. With one arm 
in the reins, Pedro un- 
tied the rope, looped it 
and threw the noose 
over the saddle-horn, 
where it was jerked 
tight. 

‘Slow now, Blanco, 
you white-faced beast !’’ 
cautioned Pedro. One 
hand clinging to the 
reins, the other busy 
with his crutch, Pedro 
led the horse away from 
the pit. 

Feeling a pull on the 
saddle, Blanco snorted. 
Pedro’s hand moved up 
close to the bit and 
gripped the reins with 
determination. 

“You cut up now, 
you rascal, and IT’ll 
wear this crutch out on 
your hide !’’ 

Blanco stepped fret- 
fully, but, held in check 
by the resolute cripple, 
moved ahead slowly. 

Looking backward, 
Pedro saw the +ob- 
nailed boots appear, 
bringing a mass of rose 
branches with them. 

‘*Slow, Blanco, 
slow !”’ 

The boots lay with 
their heels toward Pedro. As the feet came 
up, the knees bent, and then, as a log is snaked 
from a pile, Big Jim was dragged out of the 
hole, limp and unconscious, slimy and dirty, 
bleeding and bruised. 

Blanco was forced backward, and in an in- 
stant was tied. 

Hurrying to the prostrate man, Pedro leaned 
over him, and cleaned the mud and slime from 
the mouth and nostrils. 

With his hat snatched from the ground, Pedro 
hastened to the creek. Ina scurry of foot and 
crutch he was back beside Big Jim, now groan- 
ing and gasping, and quickly applied water 
from the hat to the man’s face. 

‘If he breathed any water down in that hole, 
I guess it ran out coming up the grade,’’ thought 
Pedro; “and if his head isn’t broken, he’ll 
come out all right. When father was kicked 
by the bronco, the doctor said bleeding at the 
ears showed his skull was broken, and there 
isn’t anything but slush in this man’s ears.’’ 

Big Jim’s skull was not broken, and he came 
out all right after fifteen or twenty minutes ; 
at least, in about that time he regained con- 
sciousness. He was not entirely ‘‘all right’’ 
for some time afterward, but he had wonderful 
recuperative powers, and in a few hours was 
riding toward Pedro’s home, silently endur- 
ing the blinding headache and nausea that fol- 
lowed his experience. 

The dirt and slime and bruises on Big Jim 
were proof enough of the terrible predicament 
he had been in. He insisted on every detail! of 
the manner in which Pedro had saved his life, 
and when it was all told him, he took the slim- 
built boy’s hands in both his rough palms, 
closed his fingers with a grip, and said: 

‘*Pedro, 1 have knocked round the world a 
heap in my time, but I have never learned just 
how to thank a fellow who has done something 
big for me. What you did for me was a man’s 
job, but no man I know of could have done it 
as well. You and your one leg are a better 
man than I am with two legs—or a lot more 
like me. As to thanking you— Land! I 


wish I could say it right!’’ 
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ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
HE teetotalers have good cause to be en- 


couraged. ‘The new Lord Mayor of London 
is a total abstainer. 
OW that they are selling bread by the pound 
in New York, the bride who is making her 
first attempt at bread-making ought to be able 
to add a good deal to the family income. 
O long as the Vanderbilt Cup races are 
allowed to continue, we can hardly ‘‘point 
the finger of scorn’’ at the bull-fight, or the 
bloody gladiatorial combats of imperial Rome! 
HE death of Winslow Homer, following so 
closely upon that of Saint-Gaudens and 
Ward, makes a sad gap in the roll of American 
masters in art. Homer, like Ward, was Amer- 
ican in every fiber of his being—in birth, in 
education, in point of view, and in inspiration. 
HAT can the college do for me? is too 
often asked by the freshman. The better 
way, as set forth in the first sermon to the new 
students in Yale, is to ask how the college can 
qualify him to do something for somebody else. 
A’ new emphasis on duty, as distinguished 
from rights, is characteristic of these early 
years of the twentieth century. 


U Ting-fang, who will be remembered 

as Chinese minister to Washington, has 
petitioned the Peking government for an im- 
perial edict authorizing the Chinese in North, 
South and Central America to cut off their 
queues and wear Western clothing. When he 
was minister here his fellow countrymen told 
him they found their queues made them un- 
pleasantly conspicuous, and endangered their 
lives in factories and mills. 


HE Roman Catholics have an admirable 

custom of postponing the consecration of 
their churches till they are free from debt. 
As the last two hundred thousand dollars of 
the cost of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in New 
York, was paid recently, the great church was 
consecrated early this month. The building, 
which was begun in 1858, has been used more 
than thirty years. It is the largest church in 
America, and the eleventh largest in the world. 


VIATION is an exceedingly expensive and 
not yet a profitable sport. Five of the most 
important European meetings of the present 
year resulted in an aggregate loss to the pro- 
moters of nearly four hundred thousand dollars. 
It is doubtful if such meetings will ever pay, 
in the financial sense, for the reason that the 
men who fly cannot be kept from the sight of 
the non-paying public. Human nature will 
never give money to see what can be seen almost 
as well with no outlay. 


IRDS’ eggs are not taxed, under the tariff 

law, but as a duty of five cents a dozen must 
be paid on hens’ eggs, some importers have 
asked the new Court of Customs Appeals if 
a hen is not a bird. This is almost as inter- 
esting as the old conundrum, Why is a crow? 
An ornithologist has attempted to answer it by 
saying that a bird takes food to its young, while 
a hen takes its young to their food. Whether 
this distinction, founded in the constitution of 
the bird, is justitied by the Constitution of the 
United States remains to be seen. 
Gosacee residents in the country, and not 

infrequently the citizens of suburban towns, 
find the lack of proper street-lighting a great 
inconvenience. In the village of Zarkau, in 
Silesia, is a contrivance which would be a 
blessing to many an American community. 
The electric lights burn every evening until 
ten o’clock. They are then extinguished. On 
the posts which support the wires is a box 
with a slot, into which the belated traveller 
can drop a ten-pfennig piece. The lights along 
a mile of way then burst into a twelve-minute 
life. oe 

NEW field of usefulness has been opened to 

trained and educated women of several 
American Indian tribes—that of nursing. Miss 
Estelle Reel, a well-equipped student of the 


| Indians, says in Good Housekeeping that 
Indian girls make superb nurses. Infinite 
| patience, forbearance, a fine physique, and an 
| absolute lack of “nerves’’ are their character- 
istic qualities. They go through the most 
trying surgical cases with a stoical calm that 
makes them invaluable to the operating physi- 
cian, and they obey orders as a trained soldier 
does. 


HEN a New York school-teacher wished 
to gather some leaves and twigs in Central 
| Park, for use in her nature classes, she had to 
| get a permit from the park department before 
| she could pick them. In no better way has it 
been shown that men make a desert of asphalt 
| and brick and granite, and call it a great city. 
| The natural growing things in the parks have 
| to be guarded even from too close study by the 
| schools, else they will be worn out. Only 
| those who have lived in the barren cafions of 
|a great city can appreciate the joy with 
| which one looks upon a large tree spreading its 
branches over a hillside pasture. 


* © 


THE ETERNAL PRESENT. 
The past and the time to be are one, 
And both are now. Whittier. 


* ¢ 


THE TRIUMPH OF AN IDEA. 

OT an audible protest was raised the other 
day when the President ordered that the 
forty-five hundred assistant postmasters 

in money-order offices be put in the classified 
civil service list. Nearly all the fourth-class 
postmasters are already appointed after com- 
petitive examination to test their fitness, and 
all the clerks and letter-carriers in the third, 
second and first-class offices are so chosen. 
The President favors putting all postmasters in 
the classified service, as well as the collectors 
of customs and of internal revenue. 

There is encouragement in this for the ideal- 
ists who are urging other reforms in matters 
of government. When the reform of the civil 
service was first advocated, a generation ago, 
many honest and worthy persons believed that 
it was impracticable. They argued that in a 
government by parties it was necessary to have 
party workers, that there would be no party 
workers unless they were paid, and that the 
simplest way to pay them was by appointment 
to office, with the understanding that they 
should give part of their time to party work. 
To the victors, according to their theory, be- 
longed the spoils of the enemy; and the 
“gpoils’’ were the government offices. 

The mere statement of this once prevalent 
view shows how far the country has progressed 
in a quarter of a century. The large office- 
holders have not ceased their political activity, 
but the clerk and small postmaster is no longer 
compelled to spend his time and salary for his 
party on pain of dismissal if he refuses. 

Experience shows that there are still enough, 
_and more than enough, men to engage in the 
work of party politics, although no man can 
now get the humblest clerkship without prov- 
ing himself competent. Moreover, there are 
few men in or out of public life who deem the 
use of petty offices to reward party service 
proper or necessary. Civil -service reform, 
once ‘sneered at as the dream of idealists, has 


triumphed. 
* © 


A FRENCH ANNIVERSARY. 


N 1774—one year before the beginning of the 
| Revolutionary War in America—a well- 

meaning but weak king, Louis XVI, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of France. ‘The spirit of 
democracy was in the air. Fostered by great 
writers like Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rous- 
seau on the one hand, and stimulated by unjust 
taxes and like oppressions on the other hand, 
it developed into the Revolution which cost 
Louis bofh his throne and his head. 

From the chaos which followed, the First 
Republic emerged, only to be upset, in ten 
years, by Napoleon, who made himself emperor. 

It was only a trifle more than ten years that 
he succeeded in keeping the reins of power. 
Then came the Restoration, which brought 
Louis XVIII to Paris with a following of 
hungry nobles. Napoleon returned from Elba 
and attempted to assume his old power, but a 
coalition between Austria, Russia, Prussia and 
England brought about his final defeat at 
Waterloo. 

The restored monarchy lasted until 1848, 
when the Second Republic was proclaimed. 
Napoleon III was elected president, but setting 
aside the constitution, was made emperor. His 
rule culminated in the disastrous Franco-German 
War of 1870 and 1871, out of which was born 
the Third, and present, Republic. 

The French people have just been celebrating 
the fortieth anniversary of their birth as a 
republican nation. They may well celebrate, 
for through various vicissitudes during the last 
four decades they have demonstrated their 
ability to maintain an orderly representative 
popular government, and to perceive the value 
of compromise and self-restraint. 

The forty years have been a period of tre- 
mendous growth. A system of universal and 
compulsory education has been firmly estab- 
lished; and economic reforms have given such 








play to the innate French thrift that the people 
of France are now the largest holders of gov- 
ernment securities in the world, and also have, 
proportionally, the largest number of individual 
farm-owners in the world. Ina word, France 
is prosperous, and her great sister republic 
across the sea can extend the most cordial felici- 
tations upon the recent celebration. 


* ¢ 


ROYALTY. 


Learn to fear no earthly thing, 
This it is that makes the king. 
From Seneca. 


* ¢ 


WOMAN AND THE AUTOMOBILE. 


R some years past the automobile has 

been a general social scapegoat, blamed 

for high prices, for the destruction of 
pedestrian safety, comfort and grace, and only 
the ‘‘good roads movement’? has been placed 
to its credit. Now from Berlin has come the 
severe criticism that the craze for motoring has 
made American women dowdy. 

Two reasons are given: the first that the dust 
of such travel necessitates simplicity and wash- 
dresses; the second ‘‘that it leaves no money 
for expensive clothes.’’ A third might be 
added, and that is that the loose-flowing auto- 
mobile cloak, like charity, may cover a multi- 
tude of sins, principally of omission. It is so 
easy to wear just what one has on, go exactly 
as one is, happy in the double security of an 
enveloping coat and a swiftly moving motor- 
car. Little inaccuracies which one would 
never permit in walking-costume can defy 
criticism in a motor-car. But does not this 
mental assurance symbolize the losing of some 
fine inner quality? ‘“‘Still to be drest as you 
were going to a feast,’’ dressed, that is, with 
an equal care, should be every nice woman’s 
motto, Ben Jonson to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

There used to be a nursery tale, designed to 
scare little girls into neatness, that haunted the 
early youth of the present grown-up genera- 
tion. It concerned itself with the sad fate of a 
young lady in the days of flowing crinoline 
and correspondence. She was affianced to a 
gentleman of wealth and position, but alas! 
she had a bad habit of wiping her pen on the 
black silk apron she invariably wore. Affairs 
progressed, she was even dressed in her wed- 
ding-gown, writing a last note, she wiped her 
pen on her white satin train, her indignant 
suitor canceled his engagement, and she died 
of a broken heart. 

Let those who read beware. Some latter-day 
Lochinvar, discovering, when the machine 
breaks down and walking becomes a necessity, 
that his lady-love has on shabby shoes or an 
unpinned belt, may be tempted to break the 
engagement. Thus history will repeat itself, 
and the tragic tally of the automobile be made 
complete. 

* © 


PLAGUE PANICS. 

APLES, in which cholera has been raging 
N for several weeks with fatal effect, is 

suffering from panic. More than a hun- 
dred thousand persons of the well-to-do classes 
are reported to have fled from that beautiful 
Italian city to escape possible infection. There 
remain in the city and its suburbs at least six 
hundred thousand, on whom the disease may 
work its ravages. 

The panic is due to the incapacity of the 
local government. The presence of cholera 
was concealed by the health officers till it was 
no longer possible to prevent the truth from 
being known, and then the people concluded 
that the situation was much worse than the 
belated reports indicated. 

Modern plague panics have nearly always 
originated in that way. But whenever the 
government has been frank from the first, and 
has called upon the citizens to assist in prevent- 
ing the spread of the plague of whatever name, 
confidence has prevailed, and no signs of general 
panic have appeared. 

The ostrich-like policy of hiding contagion, 
on the theory that its spread can thus be 
checked, has never worked successfully, as 
South American cities, and even those in 
the Southern States of this country, learned 
during the yellow-fever epidemics of the last 
century. 

Panic comes from fear, and fear is the child 
of ignorance, two simple propositions that are 
proved with the precision of a mathematical 
demonstration every time a plague of any kind 
breaks out. 

* © 





WHAT THE CENSUS SHOWS. 


HE revelations of the new census, while | 
occasionally surprising, have in the main | 
confirmed the expectations of the experts. | 

The ‘ ‘drift to the cities’’ still continues; rural | 
growth, except in new regions lately opened to | 
settlement, has been moderate. The great a | 
have usually shown healthy increase—in so’ 

cases, like Detroit and Cleveland, the growth 
has actually been larger than was expected ; 
others, Baltimore and Cincinnati, for ronan 
there has been disappointment. Suburban 
towns have almost without exception gained | 
rapidly, and cities of the second and third | 


classes have done the same. In the case of 
some Southern and far Western cities—Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta, Seattle and Dallas, for 
example—the increase has been remarkable. 

The states of the Mississippi valley have 
thriven, but the figures prove the reality of the 
movement of the farmers toward Canada and 
the newer states of the Southwest. Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico have added notably to 
their population, but Missouri has made a very 
disappointing showing, and the same is true of 
the states along the Canadian border. 

Increased opportunities for profitable farming 
have no doubt improved the economic condition 
of many rural communities, but there is as yet 
no evidence of a tide of population ebbing back 
from the towns to the countryside. That may 
come-in time, but the attractions of urban life 
are still potent. 

The natural increase of the population, apart 
from the gain by immigration, has probably 
been at a lower rate than ever before. The 
birth-rate is falling in the United States, as in 
other civilized countries. At the same time, 
the eight million immigrants who have landed 
in the last ten years must not be subtracted 
from the nation’s total to find what that natural 


| increase has been. Births may perhaps balance 


deaths among the immigrants, but it must not 
be forgotten that in the last decade there has 
been a return movement of some three million 
aliens from this country to Europe. 


® © 
A PROTEST AGAINST PROFANITY. 


HETHER or not it is, as some candid 
W foreign critics assert, a characteristic 

American failing, there can be no 
doubt that swearing is offensively common. 
One cannot avoid listening to profanity on the 
streets, on the trains, wherever men are gath- 
ered together—even in the conversation of those 
who ought to know better, and who certainly 
do know better. 

The fault is serious from at least two points 
of view. It consists in taking in vain names 
which are sacred to every right-minded person, 
if not to the swearer himself; and it is an 
unfailing sign of vulgarity, of ill breeding, of a 
want of reverence and a lack of consideration 
for the most deeply felt convictions of others. 

Fortunately every one is not callous to the 
gravity of the offense. When thousands of men 
and boys, all pledged to refrain from the use 
of profanity, march through the streets in 
public testimony, as they did in Pittsburg a 
fortnight ago, there is ground for hope that 
the situation is not beyond improvement. 

The Holy Name societies of the Roman 
Catholic Church are most useful agencies in 
encouraging greater reverence for the most 
sacred words in our common speech. The 
Protestant churches might well take pattern 
from them. It is not to be supposed that 
respect for the names of God and Christ is less 
among Protestants; but they still have some- 
thing to learn in the direction of effective 
organization. 

After all, however, the home is the best 
place to teach lessons of right conduct. If 
parents were always careful to teach reverence 
and good taste in speech, both by precept and 
example, the evil of profanity would surely 
diminish. 

*¢ @ ® 
HE antiquity of Egypt grows more and more 
remarkable with each discovery of the exca- 
vators. A carefully built stone tomb, roofed with 
stone beams of forty tons’ weight, and containing 
a great sarcophagus of red granite, has just been 
uncovered near the pyramid of Seneferu at Mem- 
phis. The tomb was forty-five feet beneath the 
present surface, and unquestionable evidence 
makes it over sixty-five hundred years old. That 
a people capable of building such a tomb lived in 
the Nile valley so long ago would once have been 
called. impossible. The sarcophagus contained 
the bones of a complete body, evidently unfleshed 
after death, and wrapped, each bone by itself, in 
fine linen. ca 
ORK is shortly to begin upon another great 
irrigation project, that of the upper Rio 
Grande. A mighty dam two hundred and eighty- 
five feet in height is to be built near Engle, New 
Mexico; it will impound the flood waters of the 
river and furnish irrigation for about one hundred 
and eighty thousand acres lying between the dam 
and El Paso. The estimated cost of the entire 
project is seven million five hundred thousand 
dollars. Three hundred thousand barrels of 
cement will be used in the dam—which is not to 
be built of concrete, either, but of stone bound 
together by cement. 


UCH of the excellent moral tone which nearly 
all visitors agree to be characteristic of 
the canal zone must be credited to the churches 
there, of which there are now thirty-nine. 
Twenty-six of them are owned by the government, 
and all but two are built on government land. 
Many denominations are represented. The com- 
mission employs fifteen regular chaplains, some of 
whom are in residence at the hospitals at Ancon 
and Colon, others of whom travel throughout the 
canal strip to visit the sick or dying, or to hold 
services of public worship. 


T! leading fish mart of the world is at Grimsby, 
England. Boston stands second, but plans 
are under consideration which may take the lau- 
rels from both places by the establishment of 
| Stations at Ketchikan, Prince of Wales Island, 
| Alaska, and at Prince Rupert, the terminus on the 
Pacific of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. The 
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proposed stations are near the greatest salmon, 
halibut and rock-cod fisheries in the world. It is 
said that enough of these fish may be shipped 
thence to supply the world’s markets. 


* ¢ 


AN UNEXPECTED SUCCESS. 


HE telephone gave three short, sharp rings, 

and Elsie hurried to answer it. Hurried with 
actual pleasure, surprising as it may seem, for its 
recent installation was a symbol of victory over 
adverse circumstances; it meant Jack’s salary 
had been raised, that her own work was thriving ; 
it bound this brother and sister up with the wide | 
outside world, and even hinted vaguely at Europe | 
to come. Altogether the green loops of its cord | 
sometimes seemed to her the curves of a domestic 
triumphal arch, and Elsie never minded answering 
its insistent tingle. 

That night, however, she came back so silently 
to her fallen embroidery that her brother looked 
up in amazement. 

“Wrong line?” he asked, sympathetically, for 
Elsie was known to reckon countless calls as so 
much suburban popularity. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Worse than that,” she 
answered, gloomily. ‘‘Here Uncle Fred has tele- 
phoned that he will drive out with Mr. French 
to-morrow evening for supper and it’s after nine 
now, and the butcher’s cart doesn’t come to- 
morrow, and what on earth I shall give those dear, 
fussy, pernickety old bachelors to eat I can’t 
think.” 

“Call up the market early to-morrow morning and 
order nightingales’ tongues, ‘lucent syrups tinct 
with cinnamon,’ any extravagant and expensive 
thing you like,” commanded Jack. ‘French’s 
good word got me my raise, and it’s up to me to 
show him a good time.” 

**T don’t dare to trust to telephoning,” replied his 
sister, in perplexity. “No, Jack, you must stop at 
Schnitzler’s on your way down-town and order 
sweetbreads. Tell Hennie you'll give him a 
quarter to bring them up. Everything else I can 
manage.” 

Jack remembered. What he did forget, however, 
was to say how many, and Schnitzler, reckoning 
on the usual modest quantity, sent one pair. 

When they came, Elsie opened the meager parcel 
with dismay; then, like a good general, she turned 
to rout defeat. 

“Sigrid,” she directed, with quick carefulness, 
“make some mock sweetbreads out of the wheat- 
ena we had left from breakfast. Then stick a 
sprig of parsley into each of those toast-rounds so 
that Mr. Harris will understand how to serve 
them.” 

Jack arrived a breathless fifteen minutes before | 
his guests, and Elsie, as she tied his cravat, ex- | 
plained energetically the situation. | 

“T’ll remember, sis,” he promised. ‘The green 
central decorations go to the family.” 

The little supper slid safely on from grapefruit 
to tomato bisk; then, in his interested attention | 
to Mr. French’s anecdote, Jack, in spite of Elsie’s | 
warning, imploring glances, carefully served the 
wrong sweetbreads to his guests. Not even the 
delicious strawberries, picked from their own 
beds, that followed, could compensate, Elsie felt, 
for such disaster. Uncle Fred and Mr. French 
outwardly bore the calamity as serenely as the 
gentle moonlight outside greeted them when, two | 
by two, they turned to walk in the garden beyond. 
With Jack and his companion safely ahead, Uncle 
Fred, frank with a relative’s candor, turned to 
Elsie, and said: 

“My child, what on earth was that extraordinary 
third course that looked so much better than it 
tasted?” 

The flood-gates were opened, and Elsie poured 
out a stream of mingled explanation, apology and 
mortification. 

“And I wanted everything to be so perfect be- 
cause of Mr. French—and for Jack’s sake,” she 
added, honestly. 

But instead of offering | 
burst out laughing. 
“French has just | 











sympathy, Uncle Fred 


“My felicitations,” he said. 
turned vegetarian, and he’ll take the supper as a 
delicate compliment to his theories. You’ve made 
the hit of your life!” 


* © 


A DANGER - SIGNAL. 


HEN the Bryant fortune went down in the 

panic year, Anna Bryant began taking 
lessons in stenography. It was terribly hard for 
her, but there was brave stuff in her, and she per- 
sisted, and presently obtained a position in the 
law offices of Leeds & Leeds. 

There were half a dozen girls there; they all 
received Anna with a matter-of-fact friendliness, 
to which she tried to respond. But they were so 
different from the girls she had known—every- 
thing was so different! She felt very strange and 
alone in an alien world. 

One day when she went in to take some dicta- 
tion from Mr. Leeds, he stopped at the end of the 
second letter. 

“Miss Bryant, are you ill? Would you like to 
go home?” he asked. 

Tears came to her eyes. Before she realized 
what she was doing, she found herself telling of 
the family losses, the anxiety over her mother’s 
health, and her sisters, who could not understand 
the need for economy. In her absorption she did | 
not realize that Mr. Leeds cut her off abruptly. | 
She only felt the relief at having told some one. 

She told Stacey Ross about it that noon. Stacey 
was the one of the girls whom she liked best, as 
Kitty Kline, with her slang, her assurance, her loud, | 
cheerful voice, was the one she liked least. Stacey ! 
gave hera queer glance, and looked as if she were 
going to say something, but apparently she changed 
her mind. 

Several days later Mr. Leeds sent for Anna 
again. Anna had been looking forward to that; 
she had a feeling that he was her one friend. She 
wanted to tell him how anxious they were over her 
father now. 

That noon Kitty Kline came across to her as she 
was eating her luncheon with Stacey. 

“Chase yourself!”’ Kitty commanded Stacey. 








| mother asked me what Gough had said, I could 


“I’m moved in spirit to talk with Miss Bryant. 
Strictly confidential. Good-by.”’ 

Stacey, laughing and good-natured, went off. 
Kitty turned to Anna. 

“See here,” she said. “I expect you ain’t going 
to precisely love me, but—well, you’re such a baby 
out in the world, I felt I’d got to give you a tip. 
It’s about telling family affairs to the chief. He 
don’t like it—men never do. It doesn’t gee with | 
business, you know. Some day you’d get a little | 
farewell envelope, and wouldn’t know what was | 
the matter. Nobody else would tell you, so I felt | 
I had to. Say, maybe you won’t believe it, but I | 
know it’s hard, and you can count on me.” 

“I guess—I don’t need anybody,” Anna stam- 
mered, her face flaming. 

Kitty nodded kindly. “That’s all right,” she 
said. “Here comes Stacey. Don’t forget what I 
said about me standing by—that holds.” 

Stacey, perching on the corner of Anna’s table, 
looked admiringly after Kitty. 

“Isn’t she fine!” she exclaimed. “She has a} 
sick sister with three children to support, but you’d 
never know it from Kitty; she keeps her affairs to 
herself. The firm count on her more than all the 
rest of us put together, and one reason is because 
she never spills over!”’ . 

Anna was staring at Stacey with wide eyes. She 
was beginning to understand. 


* ¢ 


RACING FOR THE HONEST LAWYER. 


N telling of his boyhood home in Denmark, ‘The 

Old Town,” Jacob A. Riis says that he does not 
remember that there were at any time more than 
two lawyers in the place. One was good, the other 
bad. Not a bad lawyer, perhaps, but reputed to 
be tricky, whereas the other was known to be 
honor itself. 


It is therefore perhaps the best character I can 
give my people when I record the fact, writes Mr. 

iis, that when two farmers —- each sure 
that he was right, they made haste to hiteh up to 
get first to the honest lawyer, and usually that 
was the end of the quarrel; for the last in the race 
was willing to make peace. 

They used to tell of two well-to-do neighbors 
who had fallen out over a line fence, and started 
simultaneously for town. Both had good teams, 
and they were well matched in the race. 

For half an hour they drove silently alongside, 
each on his own side of the road, grimly urging on 
their horses, but neither gaining alength. At last, 
as the lights of the town came into sight, for it 
was evening, a trace broke on one of the rigs, and 
the horses stopped. The other team whirled away 
in a cloud of dust. 

“Hans!” the beaten one called after him, and he 
halted and looked back. “Are you going after 
Lawyer ——?” naming the square one. 

“T am that!”’ came back. 

“Then let’s go back. I’m beat,” and back home 
they went, and made it up. 


* @ 


UNDER THE ORATOR’S SPELL. 


T is not often that flattery inspires actual phys- 

ical imitation, yet a recent story, credited by the 
Kansas City Journal to the late Justice Brewer, 
would seem to indicate that such might be the 
ease. He was speaking of the oratory of John B. 
Gough. “I would go home after hearing his elo- 
quence thoroughly elated, but when my father or 


not tell them for the life of me. 


“Tremember once at a Yale commencement alon, 
in the fifties, about the time that I was graduat 
there, an incident illustrating the force of personal 
magnetism. Gough was to deliver an oration. 

“He spoke, of course, on temperance. There was 
a distinguished audience. On the stage were many 
of the venerable, notable men in New Haven of 


thatday. A large space was clear about the table, 
for Gough liked to walk back and forth as he 
alke: 


“He described how a drunkard had beaten his 
wife, and came to his climax with, rm | man who 
would kick a woman ought to be kicked out of the 
universe!’ 

“He emphasized his words with a vigorous thrust 
of one foot, whereat every person on the stage 
intensely wrought up by the orator, likewise kicked 
outward as did Gough.” 


THE AMEER’S NIGHT-DRESS. 


HE present ruler of Afghanistan, Habibullah 

Khan, figures as a man of unconscious humor 

in “‘Leaves from an Afghan Scrapbook,” a recent 

book by Mr. Ernest Thornton, an official of the 
British government. 


At the close of the durbar held at Kabul in honor 
of the Ameer’s birthday in the summer of 1906, his 
majesty was missing for a brief period, and then 
su yf appeared, having changed his full uni- 
form of a field-marshal for a dinner jacket, his 
only decoration being the pale blue order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

We at once rose from our chairs, writes Mr. 
Thornton, but with a wave of the hand the Ameer 

ade us seated, and eee oe me, remarked: 

“I change clothes. I put nis t-iress on.” 

I could hardly keep from smiling, and his majesty 


aw it. 

“That not right?” he asked. 

“Not quite, your majesty,” I said. “Evening 

dress is the proper name.” 
“Same thing, same time!” 

stoutly. 


8: 


IT !” said his majesty, 
“Night-dress, evening dress!” 


* @¢ 


FRIGHTFUL STATE OF THE LANGUAGE. 


LECTURER gave a very learned and interest- 

ing address before a woman’s club on “The 
Decadence of Pure English.” At the close of the 
talk a much overdressed woman came up to him, 
and said: 

Idid enjoy your talk ever and ever so much, and I 
agree with you that the English language is deca- 
ding — awful. rr! no one talks proper 
nowadays, and the land only knows what the next 
‘on will talk like if nothing ain’t done about 


* @¢ 


A CONDITION, NOT A THEORY. 


SOCIOLOGIST in conversation with a prac- 
tical person from the middle West concerning 
the labor problem in her part of the country 
thereby learned the lesson of the situation. 
“Are there many men out of work?” he asked. 
The lady admitted that there were quite a 
number. 
“What,” said he then, ‘‘do the unemployed do?” 





“Nothing,” said the lady. ‘“That’s the trouble.” 
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Produces Strength for Work — | 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It perfects digestion, calms and strengthens the 
nerves and builds up the general health. [Ade. 


AIRSHIP STORIES for BOYS 


Six thrilling up-to-date titles for wide-a-wake boys. 

rice 50 cents per volume postpaid. Send for 
Volume 1 to-day. Free catalogue — Alger, Henty, 
Castlemon, Ellis, Mrs. Meade, Alcott, and a large 
list of Boys’ and Girls’ Books, sent anywhere. 


HURST & CO., 395 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Cool Fall Nights 
bring Asthma 


The modern methods of the Hayes Treatment 
make suffering unnecessary and avoidable, no 
matter how desperate the case or how long you 
have had Asthma, or how many other things you 
have tried in vain. The Hayes Treatment will 
relieve you and permanently cure by removing 
the real cause from your system if you do not 
have diseased heart, lungs or kidneys. Send at 
once to P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for | 
Bulletin Y 109 and free Examination Blank. | 


World’s Greatest Pumping 
| a Utility Engine! 


These pictures speak in thunder tones of the Farm Pump Engine’s 
greatness. Yet they only begin to tell the story of its multiplied 
daily uses. It fits any pump, without belts, shafts or arms. Pumps 
800 to 1,000 gallons per hour! Solves the Water Problem 
in country or suburbs. Waters gardens and lawns, gives 
fire protection and unlimited water supply. 

But the engine is more than a pumper. It is a com- 
plete Portable Power Plant for running all kinds of hand- 
power and foot-power machines, 

A General Utility Engine that is always ready for work, 
indoors or out, rain or shine. Saves three men’s wages 
every day it runs. Runs 10 hours for 12 to 15 cents! 





This (greatly re- 
duced) shows a 
portion of our fa- 
mous " Prairie Girl" 
picture. This hand- 
some portrait is re- 
produced in 12 colors 
exactly like the orig- 
inal and is printed 
without advertising, 
on fine plate paper 
ready for framing or 
hanging. Equal to 
pictures costing 
$1.50 or more at 
art stores. 











This beautiful picture 
will be sent to you post- 
paid upon receipt of ten 
cents in stamps or com 
and with it we will in- 
clude free, our big illus- 
trated catalog showing 
the most complete line 
of revolvers, rifles and 
shotguns made. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS COMPANY 
40 Chestnut Street Norwich, Conn. 
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Fuller & Johnson 








Farm Pump Engine 
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fans or cooling attachments. 
Self-oiling. Starts instantly. So simple and —f 
safe that a 12-year-old boy can run it as well 
as a man. Cannot freeze or overheat. No 
“extras” to buy. Everything in the packing 
box in which it is shipped. As perfect a piece 
of machinery as an automobile engine. Every 
engine teed. 
The Ideal for a Little Workshop, 
Aside from its use for pumping and running //4i 
washers, cream separators, fanning mills, 
etc., this isa splendid engine for boys who like to 
make tnings. Runs scro]! saws, lathes, smal! print- 
ing presses, small electric lighting plants and other 
light machines. Helps every member of the family. 
How to Get a Farm Pump Engine— Write for Free Engine Books and name 
of nearest dealer who has the engine on exhibition. Address (158) 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO., 10 Yates St. (Est. 1840), Madison, Wis. 


It is a perfectly air-cooled engine, without 
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Running Spraying Outfit. 
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In Machine Shop. Running Volume Force Pump. Running Ditch Pump. 








Places in our hands the remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in half Morocco. We offer the remaining sets 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold. 





We will name our price only to parents or to Youth's Companion readers with the consent 
of parents and in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. Dr Ridpath is dead, 
his work is done, but his family derive an income from his history, and to print our price broad- 
cast, for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 


We will mail 
free a beautiful 
46-page booklet 





























of sample Pa 

from Ridpath’s 

history to all who 

mail the coupon, | 
One — 
bam Pd 4000 double 
50 Ibs. column 


pages 
2000 superb 
i 


for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as 
an historian is his wonderfully beautiful 


THE REASON 


‘ or histor! sore 4. sof s the ones ASSOCIATION 
style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great oft 
historical events as though they were happening before your eyes; he carries you Chicago. 


with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit 
in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 


Please mail, without cost 
to me, comets pages of 
Ridpath’s History, con 


Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the taining his famous “ Race 
Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know é c i. colors, Gingram of 

cr i ing i i ia *anama Canal, etc., and write me 
Roosevelt. He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability, and Gi cactieninen of your apoemh ote 


about the heroes of history he weaves the rise and fall of empires in 
such a fascinating style that history becomes as absorbingly interesting as the 
greatest of fiction. He covers race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, 
absorbing and inspiring was ever written. Hundreds who read this have 
decided to buy Ridpath some day ; now is the time. Send coupon to-day. 





to The Youth's Companion readers. 
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HE children gazed along life’s seething road, 
Knee-deep in May-born flow’rs, and many 
a friend 


Shelt’ring around their timid footsteps stood 
And hid the end. 


They paced a while along the dazzling way 
And some among their number fell and died ; 
Those who remained pressed forward day by day; 
The crowd grew wide. 





Youth came; they did the world’s best work, and 
strove 
Glad with the joy of strength which warms like 
wine 
To seize the hovering phantoms, pleasure, love, 
And fame divine. 
Some of them fell, the dear task left undone, 
And some strewed flow’rs and cypress on the 
grave, 
But soon forgot, and wandered saddened on, 
Still strong and brave. 
In th’ front rank they moved to meet the foe, 
Death waiting where the earth and heavens meet, 
Then in their veins the blood ran thick and slow, 
And hearts low beat. 


These see the end—the dusky form of death 
Ready to hush them into sleep at last, 
And stand aside and watch with failing breatl 
The world go past. . 


Age may not stay; soon silence comes and rest— 
The tomb the child could see not, and the youth 
Recked not to find—the refuge that is blest— 
At last the truth. 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN. 


ANET Worthington had 
E read much and thought 

somewhat, and cherished 
strong opinions. Among the 
rest she held that it is easier 
for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. She did 
not place much weight upon 
the exceptive clauses that 
follow in Scripture, in which it is made plain 
that with God even this is possible, and that 
some men who are rich in the things of this 
world are richest in that simplicity of mind 
and heart which enables them to enter as little 
children. She had lived in a country town, 
where there were no rich men and few very 
poor ones; and one of the things she dreaded 
on coming to the city was that her church 
home was to be with people of a different sort 
from those she had known. 

The young people of the Sunday-school had 
appointed a committee to select a place for a 
picnic; but the two young men of the com- 
mittee could not leave their business, so it fell 
to the three young women to inspect the grounds 
and report. They were to go in Mr. Fletcher’s 
automobile. 

The machine called for them, and then 
passed by Mr. Fletcher’s office; and he himself 
came out, saying he had started the day’s 
business going, and thinking the girls might 
be glad to have him, as they could not have 
the boys, he would do the best he could as a 
substitute. So he sat with the chauffeur, and 
the three girls filled the tonneau. They were 
glad of his presence and judgment, for they 
were a little overwhelmed by their responsi- 
bility. 

Janet had rejoiced to be a member of this 
committee. It was the kind of work she liked, 
and her first official responsibility. 

The car set itself to covering the twenty 
miles and back, and the three girls gave them- 
selves up to the exhilaration of the trip. 

At length they saw, down the road ahead, | 
a woman walking alone. As they neared her 
they saw that her back was dusty from the 
vehicles that had driven past her. 

‘Stop for her, John,’’ said Mr. Fletcher. 
‘*No, no, girls, you needn’t move. I’ll make 
room for her.’’ 

The woman stepped wearily to the side of 
the road, and at first did not understand the 
invitation. She spoke hardly a word of Eng- 
lish, and they could not make out her nation- 
ality; but she was evidently the wife of a small 
farmer and a recent immigrant. 

Mr. Fletcher assisted her into the car, and 
himself sat on the floor, with his feet on the 
running-board. 

The woman had a little dog that could not 
understand the arrangement. He ran before 
the car in peril of his life and greatly to his 
fatigue. ‘‘Wait, John,’’ said Mr. Fletcher. 





“We must take him in.’’ 
The dog rebelled. He tried to escape, and 





when captured, showed his teeth; but Mr. 
Fletcher lifted him in, and patted him till the 
teeth disappeared and the tail began to wag. 
Mr. Fletcher had won the heart of the dog, 
and of his mistress, who had few words in 
which to express the gratitude for a four-mile 
ride. 

When at length the woman indicated the 
house where she was to go, and the machine 
stopped for her, the dog stood in the car, plead- 
ing with her to come back. It took her best 
effort to get him down, so happy was he. 

“T have a new idea of rich men,’’ said Janet, 
that night. ‘‘Some of them doubtless are arro- 
gant and oppressive, but I have learned a new 
lesson about the sin of judging people by their 
surroundings. I know one rich man who is 
humble, simple, and kind of heart to every 
living thing. Iam sure he isa true Christian.’’ 


AN INDIAN HEROINE. 


PT. John Smith’s narrative of his ‘‘prov- 
(Cite escape” through the romantic inter- 

cession of an Indian princess of Virginia has 
been made the subject of much incredulous com- 
ment, but Milly Francis furnished a similar in- 
stance of unquestioned authenticity more than two 
centuries later. In “Fifty Years in Camp and 
Field,” by Gen. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, is given 
her story as it was related to the author by the 
Indian girl, Milly, herself. The event occurred in 
the summer of 1817. A small party of Seminoles 
had surprised and captured one Capt. Duncan Mc- 
Krimmon, a member of the Georgia militia. They 
immediately made arrangements to burn him at 
the stake, near the home of Milly’s father. 


‘Milly began by saying,” writes General Hitch- 
cock, “that an elder sister and herself were playing 
on the bank of the river, when they heard a war- 
ery, which they understood to signify that a pris- 
oner had been taken. They immediately went in 
the direction of the cry, and found a white man, 
tied to a tree, and two young warriors, with their 
rifles, dancing round him preparatory to pas 
him to death, as was their right, according to 
custom. 

“She explained to me that in such cases the life 
of a prisoner is in the hands of his captors. Even 
the chiefs have no authority in the case. 

“She was then but fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. ‘The prisoner was a young man,’ said Milly 
‘and seemed very much frightened, and lookec 
wildly around to see if anybody would help him. 
I thought it a pity that a young man like him should 
be put to death, and I spoke to my father and told 
him it was a pity to kill him. F 

“**My father told me,’ continued Milly, ‘that he 
could not save him, and advised me to speak to 
the Indians. I did so. ‘ 

‘One of them was very much oo sayin 
he had lost two sisters in the war, and would pu 
the prisoner to death. 

“*T told him that it would not bring his sisters 
back to kill the young man, and so, talking to him 
for some time, I finally persuaded him; and he 
said that if Ld gem | man would agree to have 
his head shaved, and dress like an Indian, and 
live among them, they would save his life.’ 

“She then ope the conditions to the young 
white man. They were — accepted, and the 
Indians changed the contemplated death - scene 
into a frolic. They shaved the yume man’s head 
excepting the scalp-lock, which was ornamented 
with feathers, and after painting him and provi- 
ding him with an Indian dress, he was set at 
liberty, and adopted as one of the tribe.” 

General Hitchcock discovered Milly living in 
poverty in the Southwest, heard her strange story, 
and induced Congress to _— a special law giving 
her a pension, ‘‘as a testimonial of the Fa jitude 
and bounty of the United States for the humanity 
displayed by her in saving the life of an American 
citizen who was a prisoner in the hands of her 
people, and was about to be put to death.” 

The modern Pocahontas had descended from 
affluence to want, from happiness to misery, from 
a home to charity; but she was still distinguished 
among her dwindling and impoverished people. 
For a quarter of a century her friends and neigh- 
bors had pointed her out as the Indian girl who 
had saved the life of an American officer. 
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HE FORGOT TO MENTION THAT. 


HE following up of a report is often as un- 
profitable as the search for the end of the 
rainbow, or the childish attempt to scoop 
the moon up from a roadside puddle. It is, how- 
ever, a satisfying exercise of natural instincts on 
the part of born hunters. In “Raiderland” Mr. 8. 
R. Crockett gives an instance of this readiness to 
take up a clue and follow it to the end. 


A south-country laird, with his man John, was 
riding to market. The laird and John were passing 
a hole in the moor, when the laird turned his 
thumb over his shoulder, and said, “John, I saw a 
ba! gang in there!’ 

“Did ye, indeed, laird?” cried John, all his 
hunting blood instantly on fire. “Ride ye your 
lane to toon; I’ll howk the craitur oot!” 

Back went John for pick and spade, having first, 
of course, stop’ the earth. 

The laird rode his way, and all day was fore- 
geting with his cronies at the market-town—a 

usiness in which his henchman would ably and 
very willingly have seconded him. 

t was the hour of evening, and the laird rode 
home. He came to a mighty excavation on the 
hillside. The trench was both long and deep. 

Very tired, and somewhat short-grained in 
temper, John was seated on a mound of earth, vast 


| as the foundation of a fortress. ‘“There’s nae fox 


here, laird!” said John, wiping the honest sweat 
of endeavor from his brow. 

The laird was not put out. He was, indeed, ex- 
bay | pleased with himself. 

“*Deed, John,” he said, “I wad hae been muckle 
surprised gin there had’ been a fox in the hole. 
It’s ten year since I saw the tod gang in there!” 


® & 


A GENTLE CRITIC. 


T is not always that a poet is merciful to his 
| kind. William Cullen Bryant was a poet; never- 

theless, in his capacity as editor, his frequent 
admonition to those under him who wrote book 
reviews was to “deal gently with the poets.” It 
was difficult to follow this command literally, says 
Mr. George Cary Eggleston in his “Recollections 
of a Varied Life,” for some of the volumes of verse 
which were sent to the office of the Evening Post 
contained very poor poetry. 

Finally a volume of verse came in with no sense 
at all in it, without even rhythm to redeem it, and 
with an abundance of “rimes” that were not 
easily recognizable even as assonances. It was 





clumsily printed, and published in some rural 
newspaper office. Finally the attempt at cover 
decoration had resulted in a grotesque combina- 
tion of incompatible colors and inconsequent 
forms. In brief, the thing was hopelessly, irre- 
deemably bad all over and clear through. 

I was puzzling over the — — ng to find 
something good to sy of it, when Mr. Bryant came 
into my den. I handed him the volume, saying, 
“TI wish you would help me with a suggestion 
Mr. Bryant. I’m trying to find something good 
that I can say of the thing, and I can’t—for of 
course you do not want me to write lies.” 

“Lies? Of course not. But you can always find 
something good in every volume of poems, some- 
thing that can be truthfully commended.” 

» He i the book and looked through it. Finally 

e said: 

“It is pretty sorry stuff, to be sure. It is even 
idiotic, and doesn’t suggest poetic appreciation or 
—— impulse or tic perception on the part of 
ts author. Still, the man aspires to recognition 
as a poet, and he is doubtless sensitively conscious 
¢ his own shortcomings. Let us deal gently with 
him. 

“But what can I say, Mr. Bryant?” 

“Well, of course, there is nothing inside the book 
that you can praise,” he answered, “but you might 
commend the cover—no, that is an affront to taste 
and intelligence,”—looking it over with,an expres- 
sion of disgust,—“but at any rate you can com- 
mend the publishers for putting it on well.” 

With bay pee | dreading further ques- 
tioning—he left the room. 

1 proceeded to review the book by saying simply 
that the cover was put on so strongly that even the 
most persistent and long-continued gy we or 
critical study of the text was not likely to detach 
or loosen it. 





HEN Giant Reef lies down to sleep 
Beneath a cloak of gray, 
His faithful hound mounts guard, and bays 
To warn the ships away. 


The lazy little fishing-boats 
That saunter to and fro 
Turn hastily, and scurry off 
As fast as they can go. 


The timid yachts rock silently, 
And dare not speak nor stir, 

For fear of wakening the form 
Beneath the misty blur. 


And stalwart liners, slackening 
The speed that is their pride, 

Move warily, with care they show 
For neither wind nor tide. 


Thus guarded, Giant Reef sleeps well 
Beneath the cloak of gray; 

His lullaby, the mournful note 
That warns the ships away. 


*® ¢ 


STICKING TO THE FACTS. 


RS. Smith had been advised by Mrs. Brooks 
to consult Mr. Wigglesworth about the 
historical pageant which the ladies of her 

club wished to give. She met the gentleman in 
the library, by chance, and immediately improved 
her opportunity by asking for help. ‘‘We thought,” 
she said, “it would be so nice if we could have the 
visit of Lafayette to Blankville, for one thing. I 
am to be the Marquise de Lafayette in a Louis 
Quinze gown and powdered hair. My husband 
doesn’t take any interest in pageants, so Doctor 
Peabody will be Lafayette. But what I want to 
find out from you is all about historical accuracy, 
and that sort of thing.” A writer in the Boston 
Transcript reports the conversation as follows: 


“That is what will make it so charming and 
ipteree as and picturesque, and er—er—educa- 
tional,” Mrs. Smith continued. ‘Doctor Peabod 
has picked out his costume already. It is al 
white satin, oo shoes, a jeweled sword 
and a powdered wig. We thought we would rep- 
resent the ball given to the marquis and mar- 
chioness by the leading citizens of the town. Then 
we could have a minuet, you know. Doctor Pea- 
| dances so beautifully.” 

“Ah, yes. I see only one a to this. 
Lafayette did not visit Blankville on his first 
sojourn in this country.” 

“Would that make any difference?” 

“Well, it would, rather.” 

“T don’t see ey 

“Well, for one thing, when he did come here he 
was an old man. He was about old enough to be 
= grandfather, I should judge.” 


“Furthermore, there was no ball given by the 
leading citizens, and no minuet.” 

“But there must have been something!” 

“There was. The selectmen gathered at the 
post-house and presented an address of welcome.” 

“Well, why couldn’t we have that?” 

“Undoubtedly. But it occurred at about nine 
o’clock on a rainy night. Lafayette did not alight 
from his coach, for he was t — to get on to 
Fairfield that night. He was suffering from a head- 
ache, and not only had on a nightcap, but had his 
head swathed in flannel bandages as well. He 
merely put out his head for a moment from the 
coach window, took the address, thanked the 
selectmen and compere | retired from view.” 

“TI don’t see how we could have that very well.” 

“It is possible that you could persuade Doctor 
Peabody to appear in a nightcap and flannel band- 
ages, but from what I know of the young man I 
should think it extremely doubtful.” 

“Well, what could we have? Are there not 
some events that would be suitable? Did not 
General Washington and Mrs. Washington visit 
our town?” 

. “They did not. They seem to have overlooked 


“Was there never an Indian raid?” 

“Yes, there was. In 1641.” 

“How would that do?” 

“Well, the Indians—there were three of them— 
were all intoxicated. They endeavored to steal a 
horse, but were discovered by a servant-girl of one 
Enoch Winslow, who owned the horse. She locked 
them up in the barn until the constable could come 
and take them to the village jail.” 

“Tt does not sound very dramatic.” 

“Possibly you might like to represent the land- 
ing of the first settlers.” 

Yes; that sounds delightful.” 

“On landing they were attacked by mosquitoes 
in such large numbers that they had to beat a 
hasty retreat to their ship.” 

“Perhaps we could have that and leave out the 
mosquitoes—it would be hard to have them, any- 


way. 
“Phat would be impossible. The modern school 
of history allows the omission of no detail which 
makes for accuracy. Perhaps you would not be 
able to introduce the mosquitoes on the night of 
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your pageant, but if not I should insist that the 
persons representing the settlers beat their arms 
and hands about, and retreat to the vessel in evi- 
dent distress.” 

“It does seem hard to find anything. I must go 
now. Good morning!” 


*¢ ©¢ 


SHE WANTED TO KNOW. 


HE was an unusual girl, for she was not to 
S be satisfied with a reason that did not seem 

to her the right one. She was one of a party 
of tourists that was recently speeding through the 
Senate subway in Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, in one of the automobiles running there for 
the benefit of lazy folks. As the visitors were ad- 
miring the beauties of the curving passage, says a 
writer in the Washington Star, this inquisitive 
young lady inquired, ““Uncle, why did they make 
this tunnel so crooked, instead of building it in a 
straight line from the Senate building to the 
Capitol?” 


“Why, to avoid the sewer mains and under- 
round gas- and water-pipes, of course,” replied 
her uncle, sagely. 

“But the mains and pipes all follow the road- 
way,” argued the observant young, girl, “and so 
does the course of this passage. lat isn’t the 
reason, I know.” 

“It’s because the curved line is so much more 
beautiful than a rigid, straight course would be,” 
said the esthetic sister, with a patronizing air. 

“But a long vista down this passage, if it were 
straight, with the diminishing lights all twinklin 
in the distance, would be much more beautifu 
than the confined view in this crooked way,” an- 
swered the precocious one. “Sister, you’re just 
as wrong as uncle.” 

‘*Why, the reason’s plain,’”’ spoke up the sister’s 
fiancé, whois alawyer. “They followed the course 


_of the roadway above because the title to it was in 


the government, and they were saved the trouble 
of purchasing a right of way.” _ 

wa even I know that the title to the Capitol 
grounds must be in the government just as much 
as that of the roadway,” objected the inquisitive 
games. “I’m ashamed of you for a brother-in- 
aw. 

“They made it crooked,” wheezed_the fat aunt, 
“because if they had made it straight it would 
have been uncomfortably steep for ordinary folks 
like me to walk up. That’s plain.” 

“All except the steep grade,” replied the irre- 

ressible maid. “It’s almost level all the way 
hrough here. I know that can’t be the reason, 
and T don’t believe any of you know. [I'll ask the 
man. 

But the man did not know; neither did the 
Senate doorkeeper, nor the man in the elevator. 

At length Mr. Woods, superintendent of the 
Senate building, was found. 

“Ali your reasons are wrong,” he explained. 
“The subway was made crooked because when it 
was built it was by means of an open cut instead 
ofatunnel. If we had made the cut straight across 
the grounds we should have had to destroy many 
old and valuable trees. Accordingly we follow 
the roadway. That’s the real and only reason.” 


HOW THE JAPANESE WORK. 


EARLY every village in Japan is the seat of 
some special, characteristic industry, each 
carried on in an individual way by separate 

families in their simple and narrow homes, and 
each family and each member working in some 
little touch of individuality. A writer in the 
Craftsman gives a description of the work in the 
daily life of Japan, its simplicity and beauty. 


In one village I saw an ordinary little boy sitting 
in a doorway, not whittling a stick, as he migh 
have been doing with us, but embroidering chrys- 
anthemums on a great square of satin. True, the 
outlines were stam on the fabric, stretched in 
its frame before him, but without supervision or 
model he was filling them in according to his own 
sweet will, all in eT shaded golds and 
browns and pinks. As I s and stared he 
laughed at me. He looked perfectly happy. I 
went away ene: 

Inacountry of unheard-of things, where children 
contentedly work at polishing lacquer, where little 
boys can embroider party frocks, where a work- 
man gratuitously adds beautifying touches to the 
task he accomplishes, is it not a mistake that, 
instead of trying to catch the spirit of such toilers 
as these, we should do much to spoil it? 

Left to themselves, these workers are so patient, 
pon mage so much time! I saw in a furniture 
factory, near the door, a lad sitting with fine 
emery-cloth, industriously smoothing the corner 
of a box or coffer. Duly stamped on the back of 
his coat was the sea-horse, which is the trade- 
—_- of workers in wood. When I came back 
that way, half an hour later, he was still carefully 
at work on the same corner of the same coffer. 
did not wonder it was as near perfection as the 
hand of man could make it. 

Every town has its peculiar industry. It may 
be famous only for a yoo. coarse straw work ; 
for a particular sort of wood inlay; for a queer 
little ornamental owl, dangling from a stick and 
made of the thistles that grow !by the wayside; 
for a white enamel work done with powdered egg- 
shells. But whatever it is it is well done. 


* © 


HOW DID HE KNOW? 


OE, the fat boy in the “Pickwick Papers,” 

spent most of his time in slumber. He was 

happier that way. Probably there are a good 
many other people in the world a good deal like 
Joe, but most of them do not get the chance for 
sleep that he had. This scrap of conversation, 
recently overheard, would seem to indicate that 
although this is a nervous age, the desire for sleep 
is not wholly dead. 

“*T don’t feel well,” remarked Smith, as he took 
off his coat in the office, preparatory to sitting 
down at his desk. “The trouble with me is that 
Ihaven’t slept as I should. I don’t feel well unless 
I’ve slept.” 

“That’s the same way with me,” remarked his 

artner. “In fact, I think I feel best of all when 

’m sound asleep.” 


FATHER’S ETYMOLOGY. 


HEN you really do not know a thing it is 
W the wisest and most honorable course to 
admit the fact. But not every one has 

the modesty to do so—especially to one’s offspring. 


In this case, reported by a writer in Ideas, the 
father preferred to “bluff” it out. 


Tommy—Pa, what is an equinox? 

Pa—Why, er—it is—ahem! For goodness’ sake, 
Tommy, don’t you know anything about mythol- 
ogy at all? An equinox was a fabled animal, half- 
horse, half-cow. Its name is derived from the 
words “equus” and ‘‘ox.” Itdoes seem as if these 
= schools don’t teach children anything now- 

ays. 
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HALLOWE'EN. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 

Sy he Hallowe’en |! 

Popcorn’s snapping in the heat, 
Chestnuts toasting, apples roasting, 
Taffy stewing thick and sweet. 
How the frisky shadows prance— 
Like black goblins in a dance; 
Down the mantel-shelf an elf 
Runs with twinkling feet. 


Hallowe’en, Hallowe'en! 
Pumpkin heads are all alight, 
Grinning yellow at a fellow, 

In a row—a silly sight. 
Thought | saw a witch or two 
Pass the window, didn’t you ? 
Fairies must be out, no doubt— 


"Tis the Wonder Night! 
ES 


The Empty - House Party. 
By Edith Perry Bodwell. 


ve E are going away, and we have never 
had a party!’’ complained the chil- 
dren. They were all standing on the 





BOBBING FOR APPLES. 


corners, and autumn 
leaves were festooned 
along the bare walls. 
Pumpkins were 
every where, grinning 

from foliage and startling one at every turn. 
From the ceiling hung apples, to be bitten 
without help of hands. A large tub sat in the 
middle of the floor, on which apples floated. 
These were to be ‘‘bobbed’’ for. In the fire- 
places Uncle Bob had placed great logs, which 
snapped cheerily, for the night was cold. 

In the dining-room tables made of long planks 
placed on barrels held many goodies for supper. 
The older folks came for a ‘‘good-by’’ to the 
departing neighbors. There were games and 
merriment. The children came in costumes of 
either witches or fairies, and as they moved 
in and about the rooms the whole scene looked 
strange and lovely. 

After the supper they all gathered round the 
fire to listen to Uncle Bob’s stories of his 
travels through South America. They all 
declared that Hallowe’en meant “ creepy ’’ 
stories, so he told them how he had once spent 





a 











THE PUMPKIN. 

By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
come when autumn winds are cold 
And all the woods are red and gold. 
I’m round and fat and yellow, 

I'm good to eat, I light the wold, 
Oh, such a jolly fellow | 


Hallowe’en in an old de- 
serted castle, and how the 
spiders, the centipeds, and 
all the creeping things kept 
him company, and how the 
strange birds flew in and out. Just as each one 
felt a bit nervous over this, there came a “tap-a- 
tap!’’ at the window. Every one jumped and 
drew closer to Uncle Bob. Only mother laughed, 
and then the children looked mysterious. ‘ “Tap- 
a-tap!’’ it came again, and then mother went to 
the window. When she opened it, across the sill 
walked old tabby kitty-cat! She had found her 
way along the whole six miles back to her home, 
and with full faith that she would be wanted. 
How the children cuddled her and petted her, 
and teased mother not to send her away again! 
“No,’’ said mother. ‘‘She has loved us too 
well, and she must go to the city. I haven’t 
the heart to shut her out of the party !’’ 
And so the evening had a pleasant end, and . 
tabby curled up among the leaves and slept. |Or at the window, and before 
She was the only ‘‘black witch’’ that came | You catch me, off | flitter 
that night, and the children voted the empty- | To join the Pumpkin Band once more 


Ty eras Se eae That sets the lanes a-glitter | 


You praise me on Thanksgiving day, 

And when on Hallowe'en you play 
The tricks that are so nimble, 

And bob for crimson apples gay, 
And cut for ring and thimble, 


You see me grinning at the door 








little bear !’’ begged Frankie, as he was 
taking off his shoes and preparing for 


door-step of the old home. The household goods | peg 


had been sent to the city, and they were to 
spend a few days with grandmother. They 
had come down to the old house that morning 
for a ‘‘last look.’’ 

‘*We have been invited to so many parties, 
too!’? wailed Dot. 

‘‘And Hallowe’en is coming,’’ added Tom, 
‘and we are going away !’’ 

Mother looked sadly back at the empty rooms. 
‘*Yes, even poor black tabby kitty-cat went last 


night. Uncle Bob drove way over to the point 
with her. I hope she will like her new quar- 
ters.’’ After a moment she said, ‘‘You poor 


chicks always did seem to have something the 
matter on your birthdays ; but I have an idea!’’ 
she cried, suddenly. ‘‘Why not have an 
empty-house party ?’’ 

The children all began to dance up and down 
and make plans before she could quite think it 
out. 

“‘Let’s have it right here!’’ pleaded Dot. 
‘*We can decorate with leaves !’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Tom, “we could get Uncle Bob 
to help us, and Aunt Sue has all the Japanese 
lanterns !’” 

So the planning went on, and Aunt Sue was 
asked to help on the invitations. These she 
made from birch bark. She cut them in the 
shape of a witch riding a broomstick, and wrote 
across the dress, ‘‘Witches and Fairies at Elm 
Farm on Hallowe’en.’? These were mailed in 
birch-bark envelopes, and in the school yard 
plans were eagerly talked over in the next few 
days. 

When the looked-for night came the old farm- 
house seemed to be transformed. Everywhere 
Japanese lanterns lent a pretty glow. Tall 





stalks of corn with open ears stood in the! 


‘*Yes, tell us about one that was all furry 
and dear, so we won’t be afraid when the light 
is out,’’ said Ted, who was honest enough to 
own that stories of wild animals kept him 
awake. 

*‘Well,’”? said mother, ‘‘I will tell you one | 


about such a loving little bear that you will | his food. 


like to go to sleep thinking about him.’’ 
**That’s the kind!’’ shouted the boys. 


‘*Well,’’ began mother, ‘‘there was once a | looking sight. 


dear little bear that had lost his father and | 
mother. I am afraid that some hunter had | 







1. WORD 
I am composed of seven 


a drink, is seen in the heav 


2. RIMED ENIGMA. | 
Once in ages long ago | 
I was part of wrong and woe, 
Was a burden hard to bear, 
And a sign of shame to wear. 
Now I stand for glory, fame, 
Before me burns the sacred flame. 
Dying men may bless my sign 


3. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 


Add a letter and change a small brook into to 
bore; a tree into a rush; to unite into a rise and | 
fall; to evade into to deceive; a fireplace into a | 
hollow between hills; greasy into a small napkin ; 
a kind of cloth into a tree; a fruit into spotted ; 
part of the head into expensive; ourselves into | 
married; an impediment into a poet; a swamp 
into to keep off; a register into comical; rage 
into peril; a vehicle into a small pasteboard; a 
large vessel into gloomy. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


a dry covering, a crime, a relative, an embrace, a bone, 


covering in the fall of the year. 


And for me their all resign. | narrow board; a pile of hay into 
|} a disease; part of 
| certificate; a 


a 1 = : ~~ nsiunitiitiae tinea 
A BEDTIME BEAR STORY. : 


By Sarah Huntington. 
Tai us about a weeny, teeny, squealing | 


and the children were so afraid that they ran 
and hid and kept very still. But the dear little 
bear came straight along and even looked in at 
shot them,-and the little bear was made an | the window of the little house. There were 
orphan just to please their love of sport. Any-| some scraps of bread and some molasses cakes 
| Ways he lived all alone, and I think he was|on a plate near the door, where the children 
| often afraid of the wind and the rain and all the | had been playing ‘keep house.’ The little 
| lonesome sounds heard at night out in the great | bear sniffed as if he were pleased, and then he 
| weed. | had a little party of his own right there, and 
‘“‘When he grew hungry he followed a little | ate up all the refreshments. After a while he 
brook that ran through the wood, and he | went back to the brook to drink some water. 
walked along by the edge of the water. He | “The mother and father of the children heard 
was so young that he did not know how to find | about this when they came home, and the next 
| day they left some pieces of food scattered along 

“ As he walked along he suddenly came out to | from the brook to the house, so as to lead the bear 
the side of a hill, and there he saw a strange- | back again. ‘Then they watched, and this time 
It was a little box of a house, | the miner sat on the door-step without moving, 
and in it were some children looking out of the | and sure enough, the little bear came and ate 
window. Their father and mother were away, | Some food near by. This happened every day 
| for a long time, until at last the baby bear did 

not fear the people at all, and came nearer and 
| nearer, until he was quite tame. 

“The miner’s family were very kind to all 
janimals. They were afraid when the snow 
|came the next winter that the little baby bear 
| would not know how to find a home im a tree - 
|trunk. And, too, they thought it was not best 
|to have him grow up and come to the house 
| when he was big and strong. So the miner 
| wrote to some people he knew who wanted a 
bear for an exhibition in the city. The men 
came way up on the mountainside with a queer 
team that held a cage, and the miner helped 
them take the little bear away. 

“The men gave fifty dollars for the little 
fellow, and that was enough money to keep the 
family through the winter. The children were 
glad to know that the little friend was to be 








PUZZLE. 


letters. I contain a ruler, 







ens. My whole removes a 







4. LETTER PUZZLES. 
I. 

Supply the same syllable to each 
word and change a flaw intoa sup- 
port; a cord into a small gate; a 

vain into an insect; part of a ship 
into a small ax; a small piece of 
iron into a string; to select into a 









a bed into a 
framework into 
clamor; a mass of stony material into fire- . 7 - all : ” 
works; a number into a doctrine. safe and happy, with enough to eat. 


a “He was just a little kitty sort of bear, 
‘ : | wasn’t he?’”’ said Frankie. 
Supply the same syllable to each word and | “y a baby es — j 
change a dressing into seriousness; cautious | es, a baby sort, too,’’ said mother, as she 
into liberality; extremely into reality; to col- | turned out the light. 


lect into frivolity; to delve into a figure; a ‘es , : ‘ : ; in 
pronoun into a particle; a song into the people ; I don t mind that kind when the light Is 
a verb into a morsel; ensnared into restricted. | out,’’ said Ted, sleepily. 
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FREE 20 ar KING'S HEAD STAMPS. Send 4c. postage. 
G rift. . 1236. Bright & Son, 164 Strand, London, Eng 

STAMPS 108 all diff., Zreneveal, Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, Cape HF GEICO, 

Natal, Java, etc., and 0 Finely 

Mixed, 20c 


5e. Agts. wtd., 50%. sta: 
C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CLASS PIS 


ano BADGES For COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three letters and 
figures, one or two colors of —— 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 d 
Silver Plated. 10c each, $1.00 r-bongg “dena for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. ae 














NO 








Original and un 
Wood or ein rollers. ‘ 
requires no tacks. 
signature on gen 


Mount Beautiful Birds 


We can teach cel a mount ond 








hunter needs. 

women and boys. Cost very low. Success guar- 
anteed, big profits. Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
dermy Magazine, Write today. 


Quickly, easily ey ese by men, 


School of Taxidermy. 4047 Elwood wood Bide. Omaha, Neb. 





Brass-Craft 
Outfit FREE 


Eve ory one will be doing Brass-Craft this season, 

—it’s the best and most popular New Art Ww ork 

of a generation. All articles 
(except shades) are wood 
beautifully covered with 










brass, stamped with 
design ready for the 
artist. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





consisting of Tool for Stippling, 
polished maple combined al- f 
let and Modeling Tool, Package 
Coloring Powder, Steel Wool 
and Polishing Plush, to every 
one sending 25c. for this Brass- 
Craft Calendar, (worth $1.00 
when decorated). It is Brass 
with stamped design (see illus- 
tration) and perfectly spun over 
3-ply Bassw: Panel; juctudes 
Brass Hanger, Round Head Tacks, Calendar Pad 
and full directions, all prepaid. 


Ask for FREE Catalog Y C 10 


Illustrates hundreds of new Brass-Craft articles 
suitable for Home Decoration, Gifts, etc. Shows how a 
little investment in materials and time can produce 
liberal returns in both pleasure and profit. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Ask your dealer for Brass-Craft. 





anning- 
owman 


ALCOHOL 
Gas Stoves 


The Alcolite Wick-Feed Burner burns 
denatured alcohol 


ANNING-BOWMAN Al- 

cohol Gas Stoves can be 

used interchangeably with 
Chafing Dish or Coffee Pot Style 
Percolator and, in addition, will 
take any cooking utensil and 
cook as complete a meal as can 
be done on a kitchen range. 
These stoves are supplied with 
Manning-Bowman Chafing 
Dishes or may be bought sepa- 
rately. 

All dealers have them and the 
Manning-Bowman Quality Coffee 
Percolators, Chafing 
Dishes, ‘‘ Eclipse ”’ 
Bread Mix- 
er, etc. 

Write for free 
Book of Recipes 


and Catalog 
** K-12’’, 


MANNING, BOWMAN 
& CO. 











Meniven, Comm. 


No. 84 Stove 
used with 
No. 345 

Chafing Dish, 














CURRENT EVENTS 











{oa in Portugal.—A_ rebellion 
having for its object the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the establishment of a republic 
broke out at Lisbon, October 4th. Several regi- 
ments of troops and the war-ships in the harbor 
took sides with the revolutionists, and there 
was severe fighting in the streets. King Manuel, 
with his mother and grandmother, fled from 


| the palace, and later found refuge at Gibraltar. 


October 5th a provisional government was 
proclaimed, with Theophilo Braga as presi- 
dent. October 6th the republic was proclaimed 
at Oporto, Braga and other places ; and its estab- 
lishment appears to have been pretty generally 
acquiesced in throughout the country. 


Ki78 Manuel II, who is but 21 years old, 
came to the throne in. February, 1908, 
after the assassination of his father, King Car- 
los, and his older brother, the Crown Prince, 
Luiz Felippe. His brief reign has been dis- 
turbed by revolutionary conspiracies, by labor 
riots, and by irritation among the clericals, 
occasioned by the government’s attitude toward 
the religious orders. The recently elected Cortes 


|met September 26th, but was adjourned until 


December 12th, in the hope of averting the 
crisis which was then seen to be imminent. 


& 


ft Policy of the Republic, as officially 
outlined by the minister of justice of the 
provisional government, includes the general 
extension of education ; the separation of church 
and state; the closing of the schools taught by 
the religious orders; the expulsion of monks 
and nuns; provisions for the national defense ; 
and autonomy in colonial administration. Octo- 
ber 8th the provisional government ordered all 
religious orders in Portugal to leave the country 
within 24 hours, and the next day took measures 
for their forcible expulsion. 


& 


Mi oe at Naples and Rome.— The 
existence of cholera at Naples is officially 
admitted, and the number of cases is increasing. 
September 24th 100 new cases and 67 deaths 
were reported; on the 25th 32 new cases and 
26 deaths; and on the 26th 60 new cases and 
32 deaths. September 26th four cases of cholera, 
all of them traceable to Naples, were officially 
reported at Rome. s 


holera at New York.—It was officially 

announced by the health authorities at 
New York, October 4th, that an immigrant 
suspected of cholera, who had arrived on the 
Germania, September 26th, had died from 
cholera at Swinburne Island two days later; 
and that a steerage passenger on the Sant’ 
Anna, who died on the way over, had died of 
cholera. The Sant’ Anna and two other 
steamships which had touched at cholera- 
infected ports in southern Europe were detained 
at quarantine until the condition of the passen- 
gers could be thoroughly investigated. The 
health authorities have taken every precaution 
to prevent the entrance of cholera suspects. 

& 


To - three Sailors from the battle- 
ship New Hampshire were drowned in 
the Hudson River on the evening of October 
ist. The New Hampshire is one of the ships 
of the North Atlantic squadron, which had 
anchored off New York two or three days 
earlier, after a cruise for target-practise. The 
men drowned were returning, with others, from 
shore leave, in the battle-ship’s barge, when, 
owing to an overshort tow-line, the barge turned 
over, and the men were carried off by the swift 
tide. ° 


ie -Car Accident, closely resem- 
bling that near Fort Wayne, Indiana, re- 
corded in this column October 6th, occurred on 
the Illinois traction system, near Staunton, 
Illinois, October 4th. As in the earlier acci- 
dent, two electric cars, approaching each other 
on the same track, one of them crowded with 
excursionists, came into collision at a curve, 
while running at high speed. The crews of 





both cars saved themselves by jumping, but 37 | 
passengers were killed and 31 were injured. 
As before, the accident is attributed to a disre- | 
gard of orders, as one of the cars should have | 
waited at a siding for the other to pass. 


* 


orest Fires in northern Minnesota, Octo- 
ber 7th and 8th, destroyed the towns of 
Baudette, Spooner, Pitt and Graceton, and 
burned over immense tracts of forest. The 
loss of life in the towns mentioned and in 
scattered settlements is estimated at 300. 
& 


ecent Deaths.—Rufus Blodgett, United 

States Senator from New Jersey, 1887- 
1893, died October 3d, aged nearly 76 years. —— 
Winslow Homer, an eminent American painter, 
died September 29th, aged 74. ——Lambert Tree 
of Chicago, United States minister to Belgium 
1885-8, and minister to Russia 1888-9, died 








October 9th, aged nearly 78 years. 


FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment. Bandage lightly in old, soft cotton 
or linen. For itching, burning, and scaly eczemas, 
inflammations, and chafings of the feet or hands, for 
redness, roughness, cracks and fissures, with brittle, 
shapeless nails, and for tired, aching muscles and 
joints, this treatment works wonders. (Adv. 

100 var. for’gn 2c. 


STAMPS atte srimr co. 
“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 








Name pa er. 
Toleda, Ohio. 














Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
. eguipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. ge anti 


M} FACTORY PRICES ic: 


are less tha 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 up. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL: <° 


ral, /reight pr ¢paid, anyw yt OF 
saihee a cent in advance. 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from = ean at 
any price until you ‘get our big new catalog 
and special prices and a marvelous new 
offer. E' postal brings everything. Write it now. 
1S Seaster Brake Rear Wheels, 
TIRES lamps, parts, and sundries half usuat 
prices. Rider Agents everywhere are Sine money 
selling our bicycles, tires and sundries. Write to-day. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T50, CHICAGO. 


WISE WORDS 
A PHYSICIAN ON FOOD. 





A physician, of Portland, Oregon, has views 
about food. He says: 

“Tf have always believed that the duty of the 
physician does not cease with treating the sick, 
but that we owe it to humanity to teach them how 
to protect their health, especially by hygienic and 
dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty I take great 
pleasure in saying to the public that in my own 
experience and also from personal observation I 
have found no food to equal Grape-Nuts, and that 
I find there is almost no limit to the great benefit 
this food will bring when used in all cases of sick- 
ness and convalescence. 

“Tt is my experience that no physical condition 
forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. To persons in 
health there is nothing so nourishing and accept- 
able to the stomach, especially at breakfast, to 


start the machinery of the human system on the” 


day’s work. 

“In cases of indigestion I know that a complete 
breakfast can be made of Grape-Nuts and cream 
and I think it is not advisable to overload the 
stomach at the morning meal. I also know the 
great value of Grape-Nuts when the stomach is 
too weak to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of more 
than 20 years, treating all manner of chronic and 
acute diseases, and the letter is written voluntarily 
on my part without any réquest for it.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), ge etc. —_ 100 dif. i 
N. Zid., etc., Se. , coupons, etc 


Big list, 
Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., ti. Tecis, Moe 





is a pure soap, and a power. 


ful germicideandantiseptic. 


Pretty soaps, the kind made to look 
at and to sell by smell have ordin- 
arily the least i, value, and 
have no germicidal value whatever. 


It is reasonable to prefer Lifebuoy the 

“soap wi at clean smell,” that disin- 
fects and cleanses at the same time. Its 
use is a guarantee of — cleansing and 
a protection against eae 


C. All Druggists and Grocers 
LEVER BROS. COMPANY 
Mass. j 


Cambridge, ! : 











Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 
rof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
know lédredtotetheworit 8 
r horseman. His ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses, and con- 
quering horses of all dis- 
positions have ng vast 
audiences everyw 
He is now toachiner his 
manvolouny successful 
methods others. His 
system of Horse Training 
and Colt Breaking opens up 
a most attractive money- moking field to the man who 
masters - came Se 
Compe’ rainers are in domend every- 
where. cea glad} pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
Le ured of habite—to have colts 
trainer can always keep 





his stable tO enit or of f horses. 
you love travel, om is a chance to see the world 
giving oF exhibitions and making large profits. You will 
to learn how 1 ae je it costs to get intothe 

ieee '.—— 

Beery will pond yous fall 
and handsome book about horses—F 
free circular of Beery Exhibition. aaa 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


iculars 
also big 
ap 













DAISY 
Air Rifle 


This straight- 
shooting, highly . 
perfected Saley. Special, 
1000-shot Magazine Repeater, 
is the finest air rifle ever made at any price. 
Handsome blued barrel, lines like the latest maga- 
zine hunting rifle, accurate to a hair; price $2.50. 
your dealer or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
ing literature free. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 












At 
Interest- 











HORLICK’ 





MALTED MILK 


Lunch Tablets 








A satisfying, convenient lunch, for travellers, business men 


and women. 


Just the thing for the emergency. 
dren, a wholesome substitute for candy. 


For chil- 
Have a package 


handy at home, in your desk, travelling bag or pocket. 


QR Ask for “ HORLICK’S,” Original—Genuine. 
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_ Druggists. | Free e Sample. __ Racine, Wis. 
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UJININI 


THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that “3 in One” is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run easily, 
smoothly, and pre- 
vents wear—will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. 

Cleans, polishes, 
and prevents rust on all the metal 

Try on guns inside and out —trigger, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little “3 in One” 
on baseball gloves makes them soft, 
pliable and lasting. 


FR FF Write to-day for large free 


surface 


hammer, . P 
narrowly escaped falling into a crevasse at least 











BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 


blended. 


Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 


delicious. 





Pesiatered 
Pat. Off, 


Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the 
package 


52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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| eye) See (0) a i 
FULL Gusset 
In the Heel 


\ 


Note how large 
and roomy the heel 
is. The full gusset 
in “Lasherhose” 
allows 34 more 
stitches, each 
stitch adding to 
comfort, style, wear and fit. 

We only can give you hosiery that is better 
than guaranteed hose, for 


Lasherhose 


are knit on the only machine that makes a 
full gusset in the heel. 

If you desire hosiery that will not only 
outwear ordinary hose, but lie smooth, 
look stylish and be comfortable 

hose.” 


always, insist on “ 
50e Finest Australian Worsted 
heavy, medium and_ light weight 
in Natural Gray, Oxford and Black. 
ee aa x, 











good grade worsted at 
2 Finest ptian Combed Lisle, 
4-thread, in Black and Tan. 


15¢<. for 250.— Egyptian Long 
Staple Cotton, in ck and Tan. 
T= dealer is not supplied, order 
eine from us. Remit in any conven- 
it way. State color and size; we'll 
send “ Lasherhose”’ direct, postpaid le 


VERMONT HOSIERY CO., 
Bewnincton, Vt., ano NorTHFieLo, Vr. 














A Kalamazeo 
Direct to You 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
£25 stoves. Sold only direct to 

mes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 
fer yee refer to. $100,000 bank 
oond guarantee. We prepay 
all freight and give you 











—30 Days’ 
Free Trial <a 
— 360 


Approval Test 
CASH 
OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our 
book to-day—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 


would give you — and you 
save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the K could be +! t any price. Prove 





it before we keep your money. Be an independent 


buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 253 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO 


MICHIGAN 












| 1,000 feet deep. 





NATURE @ SCIENCE 








he Greatest Ice-River.—The greatest 

known ice-river in the world is the Beard- 
more Glacier on the antarctic continent, discov- 
ered and traversed by Lieutenant Shackleton’s 
party. It is 100 miles long and 50 broad, is 
shut in between lofty sandstone mountains, and 
descends 6,000 feet in its course. It forms the 
only visible outflow from the vast expanse of 
| the south polar ice-cap. One of the explorers 





He was saved by his harness. 
& 


| prepress Vacuum-Cleaner.—A system 
of vacuum-cleaning operated by water- | 
power, drawn either from the city mains or | 
from the ordinary domestic water-pipes, has | 
been introduced in London. The water pro- 
duces a vacuum, in a pipe laid through the 
building, by means of a jet-pump. Nozzles 
connect the system with the sweepers, and the 
dust is carried away by the water into the 
drains. The cost of this system is said to be 
low, and the only attention required is the 
turning on and off of the water. Where sup- 





ply-pipes do not exist, a water-tank is used, a | 


centrifugal pump, driven by an electric motor, 
causing the water to circulate. In this case 


the dust is deposited in the tank. 
oH 

i, Seemee Likeness.—An extraordinary 

resemblance has recently been discovered 
at the London Natural History Museum be- 
tween a ne of the huge: African elephant 
and the pigmy shrew 
mouse. Sir E. Ray Lan- 
kester suggested compari- 


‘result has been that prac- 
tically every bone, muscle, 
blood-vessel and nerve of 
the giant beast has been found identically 
reproduced in the little animal, which is 
scarcely two inches in length. In the museum 
a stuffed mouse has been placed between 
the forefeet of its enormous mounted proto- 
type, for the purpose of showing the curious 
likeness. ® 





o end London’s Smoke Nuisance.— 

A movement is on foot among London en- 
gineers to bring about the gradual centralization 
of power-producing plants and the general use 
of electric current in all mills, factories and 
homes in that city, for the purpose not only of 
economy, but to end London’s curse of smoke. 
If all power consumed in London were produced 
in the fewest practicable central plants, the 
sS&ving of coal is estimated at 6,000,000 tons a 
year, and the reduction of the smoke nuisance 
would be enormous. A campaign of education 
among manufacturers and householders has 
been proposed and taken up by some of the 
newspapers, to teach the economies of electricity 
for all purposes, including domestic heating 
and cooking, and to end the smoke-belching of 
chimneys big and little in all the great metrop- 
olis. ® 


hat the Comet did.—Suflicient time 

has now elapsed since the passage of 
Halley’s comet between the earth and the 
sun, on May 18th, for nearly all the special 
observations to be collected and discussed. 
While, owing to bad weather or other causes, 
the tail of the comet was generally invisible at 
the time of the passage, certain fortunate ob- 
servers were witnesses of very imposing phe- 


nomena. In some places a great streak of light | 


was seen apparently stretching across the entire 
heavens. Some observers, comparing the phe- 
nomena seen before and after the passage, 
suggest that the earth robbed the comet of 


several million miles of its tenuous tail when | 


the two bodies were nearest together. A halo 
seen about the sun and moon after May 18th 
has been ascribed to fine dust possibly left by 
the comet in the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere. All efforts to detect special electric 
phenomena seem to have given negative results. 
The general opinion appears to be that the 
earth did not encounter the main tail, but that 
it may have passed through an outlying portion 
of it. e 


tudying the Firefly’s Light.—It is well 

known that the best artificial light made is 
an appalling waster of energy, economically 
considered. Our most modern lights give us 
from a half of one per cent. to three and a half 
per cent. return in light for the energy expended 
to produce them. Scientists who have special- 
ized along this line have been seriously studying 
the firefly’s light, with a view to learning its 


secret for practical use. This tiny insect’s 
light has an efficiency of 96.5 per cent. It 


| would take 1,600 insects to equal one candle’s 


brilliancy, but only one ten-thousandth of the 
candle’s expenditure of energy would be dis- 
persed in the task. The student’s task is to 
discover the composition of the material with 
which the firefly produces his light. It is 
believed to be chemical, and hope is entertained 








of learning and using its formula. 


son of the two, and the | 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


END for our new catalogue Y — something unusually 
attractive — which we will mail you free on request. 


Prices are lower than others 


solid in 
guar: ante ed Grand 


on Sanitary Claw Foot, Mission and Standard styles; 
appearance, no disfiguring iron 
Rapids quality with exclusive features. So/d by dealers or di 


Gunn Furniture Co., 53 Victoria St., Gent Rapids, Mich. 


$30. .00 Twelve-Shot Repeating Rifle $3. 00 


bands, 












Genuine Swiss Vetterli 12-Shot Repeating Rifle, suitable for game or target-shooting and al 
sporting purposes. Original cost to manufacture $30.00 each. Used in the Swiss army. 
. (Guaranteed 

‘ — to be in 

first-class 

/ condition. Fully as good as new. Latest military bolt action pattern, 

hammerless 41 caliber, rim-fire. Price $3.00. Smokeless cartridges 

loaded with single ball or fine shot, per one hundred, $2.70. The greatest 


hammerless, safe and reliable 


BOSTON, MASS. 


bargain ever offered in a repeating, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 


bree ch-loading rifle. 


ANCHOR BRAND 
Two Points of 








Surplus Goodness 


The difference between perfect articles and the "good enough" 
kind is surplus goodness—those added extras of quality which 
one manufacturer prizes and the other doesn't. For instance : 

With every Anchor Brand Carving Set, you get a better sharpening stee! 
than you can get for love or money anywhere else in the world. Perfecting this 
third member of the carver family seems trivial to some makers, but seventy years’ 

experience has taught us that no detail which improves the service of our product is unimportant. 
There is the same spirit in our handles: they are real stag horn, imported from India (We 
could get plenty of imitations nearer home.). They are microscopically inspected. They 
never change color. They are put onto the blade so that you can get them off only by 
prolonged boiling. These are only two out of many points of surplus goodness which 
makes it protable for you to buy Anchor Brand. 


°*? Send for this free booklet. It tells the best and easiest of carving fowl. 
“Carvers and Carving Send ie it pat tence demand is hy Only src tee Senate, 


Lamson & Goodnow Manufacturing Company, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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FOR 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OcTOBER 
AND 


NOVEMBER 


PIES —— CAKES —— PUDDING 
PASTRY- ROLLS-BISCUITS-BREAD 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woes’), issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Foal, should be by Postottice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stelen or to wear a hole through 
‘ the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SOMETHING ABOUT BURNS. 

HE severity of burns and 

scalds depends upon the 
area of body-surface that has 
been burned, the situation and 
the depth of tissue that has 
been destroyed. For example, 
a burn covering a limited sur- 
face of the leg or arm, although 
of considerable depth, is often 
less serious than a larger but 
more superficial burn of the 
trunk, head or neck; and this 
is especially true of children, who are more sus- 
ceptible than grown persons to the shock which 
accompanies an extensive burn. 

Every one is familiar with the simple redness of 
the skin produced by a slight burn, and with the 
blister that follows if the burn be a little more 
severe. In such slight accidents no tissue is actu- 
ally destroyed, and no sear results. The redness 
is caused by congestion of the small blood-vessels 
of the skin, and the blister by still further conges- 
tion producing a leakage of the fluids of the blood 
into the upper layers of the skin. 

For such slight burns a coating of sweet-oil or 
vaseline covered with clean cotton-wool is the 
simplest remedy. It supplies protection from ex- 
posure to the air, which is a cardinal principle in 
the treatment of all burns and scalds. 

The blisters may be pricked with a needle — 
which has been passed through a flame several | 
times to kill all possible germs—and the fluid | 
allowed to escape, but the loose skin should be 
left in place, as it forms a better protective than 
any artificial substance. 

The most painful form of burn is that which ex- 
tends only as far as the deeper layers of the skin 
and scorches the sensitive nerve-endings which 
are there situated. If the burn penetrates beyond 
this point, the nerve-endings are destroyed, and 
the pain is consequently much lessened, but the 
loss of tissue is, of course, much greater, healing 
is slower, and the scar is correspondingly more 
noticeable. 

In giving first aid to one suffering from a severe 








burn, especially if there is a large surface involved, 
it is important first to pay attention to the general | 
condition of the patient. Paleness and shivering, 
a feeble and fluttering pulse, cold extremities, and | 
perhaps an appearance of stupor, or little sign of | 
suffering, are all indications of severe shock, which 
may produce so profound an impression upon the | 
nervous system and vital centers as to prove | 
rapidly fatal unless met with prompt treatment. | 
In such a condition much can be done before | 
medical help arrives by keeping the head low, | 
giving suitable stimulants, wrapping in warm 
blankets, and applying hot-water bottles to the 
hands and feet. 


BUILT WITHOUT “BUTS.” 
T sea, the captain is necessarily an autocrat. 
Ashore, the rigors of autocracy may advan- 
tageously be modified, as a certain fine old New 
England sea-dog learned to his cost. He had pros- 
pered, and desired a house of his own. He drew 
the plans himself, and not till they were complete, 
with ample provision for lockers, closets, cup- 
boards and cubby-holes, did he send for his friend, 
the builder. 

“I’m off for another v’yage to-morrow, John,” 
he explained. ‘Most like I’ll be gone nigh onto a 
year, and when I get home agin this time, I want 
a home to come to. Here ’tis. It’s to go on the 
lot I bought o’ Perkins, top o’ the hill, and it’s to 
be ready an’ waiting, every last nail drove an’ 
every last dab o’ varnish dry, so’s I can just stop 
to your house for the key, and then march across 
the street and into my own front door. Just cast 
an eye over this plan, will you, an’ say first, up 
an’ down, will you do the work? and then, will 
you do it on time?” 

“Yes,” agreed John, rapidly casting the eye re- 
quested, ‘I will, but —” 

The captain threw up a forbidding hand. ‘No 
‘buts,’ ”’ said he. ‘‘Can ye or can’t ye, will ye or 
won’t ye, plain yes or no? That’s my way o’ doing 
business.” 

“Yes,” said the builder again, ‘‘but, cap’n —” 

“That'll do, that’ll do!” interrupted the captain, 
genially but firmly. “I won’t harken to nary | 
‘but.’ If you’re thinking about the price, you’re | 
square, an’ I ain’t nigh. Go ahead and use the 
best stuff ye c’n get, an’ use it the best ye can, an’ 
I won’t growl at what it comes to.” 

“T know; ’tisn’t that,” protested John, desper- 
ately, “it’s something else; something you really 











must let me say aword about. That plan of yours 
is a mighty good plan most ways, but —’”’ 

“No buts, I tell ye!” roared the captain. ‘I’ve 
thought that plan out, an’ it’s what I want. 
Whether it’s architecturally fashionable, I don’t 
know or care! Just you go ahead an’ build that 
house, an’ build her without buts!” 

There was a moment’s pause. ‘Very well, 
cap’n,” agreed John, mildly. ‘I'll build her with- 
out ‘buts.’ ” 

A year later, on the great day of home-coming, 
they went together to the new house. The captain 
was delighted with everything on the lower floor, 
and after exploring every closet to its dimmest 
corner, proposed that they visit the second story. 

“Very well; but you’ll have to step outside, of 
course,” assented the builder, cheerfully. “The 
window over the poreh is the easiest to put a 
ladder to. I'll hold it while you climb. You see, 
the house is built precisely as you ordered—with- 
out ‘buts’—and without stairs.” 

The captain was “game.” There was thunder 
and lightning, but it was quickly over, and he paid, 
with wry chuckles, for the putting in of the stairs 
that had been excluded from his. bargain along 
with “buts.” 

* © 


THE “BOOM” WAS ON. 


COMMERCIAL traveller who was going 

through a certain state for the first time 
got off at a way-station which was named for a 
politician of national renown. He looked about 
for the town; but there were only a few forlorn | 
houses. Then he looked about for the station; 
there was only an old freight-car—a small, old- 
style car, of forty thousand pounds’ capacity, 
rigged up with steps leading to its wide-open 
middle door. The traveller climbed up and peered 
inside. A pine table held a languidly ticking tel- 
egraph instrument, and in a far corner the station- 
master leaned back in his chair, tilted against one’ 
side of the car, his feet on the telegraph-table ; 
there was no one else in sight. 


“Hey!” the traveller called out. ““Where’s your 
town?” F 

The _ station-master pointed with his thumb 
toward the few houses outside. 

“What!” the traveller exclaimed. “Is that all 
the town a got, and named after So-and-so, 
too? Well, where’s your station?” 

The station-master waved his hand toward the 
interior of the car. 

“What!” the traveller exclaimed again. “Is this 
all the station you’ve got?” 

At that, the station- master removed his feet 
from the telegraph-table, —e- the front legs of 
his chair down to the floor, and eyed the stranger 
sternly. 

“Now look here,” he said. ‘‘That’s all the town 
we’ve got, and this here’s all the station we’ve got, 
and we are named after So-and-so. But just you | 
bear this in mind, stranger: there’s a boom on in 
this town; that’s what!’’ 

The commercial traveller’s hopes began to rise. | 
“Oh, is that so?” he asked. } 

“Yes, that’s so!” the other replied. ‘‘Why, even 
the railroad’s on to it! They’re going to give us a | 
new station!” 

The traveller’s interest increased. ‘You don’t 
say!” he said. 

“That’s what they are!” the station- master 
pee declared. ‘“They’re going to give us a new 

reiglit-car of sixty thousand pounds’ capacity!” 





* © 


TOUGH ON THE DOG. 


BK an example of household economy in the 
present era of high prices, the following bit 
should serve as a model to all wives tending to be 
extravagant. Provided the family got enough to 
eat at each meal, there should have been no com- 
plaint from any one, with the possible exception of 
the butcher and the dog. Says a writer in the 
Chicago Record-Herald: 


“Mary.” 
“Ma’am?” 


“What about that ham bone I brought home the | 


other day? Can’t you cut a few scraps of meat 
from it for dinner this evening?” 

“TI cut off all the meat I could night before last 
for dinner.” 

“Well, then, you might boil it this evening. 
We'll have soup.” 
“Yes, ma’am. 
with it then?” ? 

“To-morrow morning you might see if you can’t 
get enough marrow out of it to grtase the griddle 
for pancakes.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

, “And, Mary, after that you may give it to the 
dog.” 


And what do you want me to do 


*¢ ¢ 


A NEW METHOD. 


‘O those interested in the training of the memory 

by the association of ideas, the following will 
appeal. A young lady of the South was teaching 
the alphabet to a little piccaninny who seemed 
unable ever to recognize the letter F. 

One morning, however, after having successfull 
named the first five letters, he passed on to 
which he called out at once without the usual 
preliminaries. 

**Well done, Cesar!” said his teacher. “But how 
did you manage it?” 

“*Twas mammy, Miss Ella,” Cesar explained. 
“She say tuh me, she say, ‘Czesar, ef you tries, you 
kin remember.’ ” 


* ¢ 


THE LOSS HE MOURNED. 


HE peculiarly deep affection of a man for his 
dog is proved with unexpected force now 
and then. A writer in the London Daily News 
tells of a farmer who greeted one of his laborers 
on New-year’s day with the question, “Well, 
George, and ’ow did ’ee get on last year?’ 
“Ay, maister,” was the reply, “it wur a bad 
year for I. I did lose my missus, I did lose | 


canary, and I did lose my dog. And it wur a go 
dog, too.” 
*® «¢ 


ALLEVIATING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


“T\ID you say,” asked a gentleman who was 
looking for rooms, ‘‘did you say that a music- 
teacher occupied the nextapartment? That can- 
not be very pleasant.” Harper’s Bazar gives the 
landlady’s reply. 
“Oh,” said she, eagerly, “that’s nothing, sir. 
The music-teacher has eleven children, and they 
make so much noise that you can’t hear the 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
‘*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’[ Adv. 








piano at all.” 
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I will send you my 84-page book, ‘*Ad- 
vice to Stammerers,"’ Free. It explains 
how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself. Profit by my experience and 
write for free book and advice. 


BENJ. N. BOGUE, 
1500 North Illinois St. ,Indianapolis,Ind 












BOYS—BE TRAPPERS 


Send for our big free Trapper’s Guide, with 
Trapping Secrets of famous Trappers—tells how to 
use bait that ‘“‘catches 'em,’’ how to prepare skins, 
and gives game laws of all States and Canada. 
It is a book as necessary to trappers as traps. 
You can make good money this winter, and it's 
more fun than hunting. Write to-day. 


F, C, TAYLOR & CO., THE GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
760 FUR EXCHANGE BLDG., ST. Louis, MO. 
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Millions of 

,people touch 

elbows and are 

kept in constant per- 

sonaf contact by the 
Bell System. 


* 


There are all kinds of 
people, but only one kind of 


telephone service that brings 
them all together. 
varying needs, an infinite va- 
riety, but the same Bell System 
and the same Bell Telephone fits 


They have 


/s them all. 


Each Bell station, no matter where 
located, 
the system, readily connected with 
other stations, whether one or a 


is virtually the center of 


thousand miles away. 


Only by such a universal system 
can a nation be bound together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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“Expectancy.” 
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Every 10-cent two-pie package of 
None Such 
sweet and clean by a paraffine wrap- 
per sealed by a stout pasteboard box. 


MERRELL=SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


Show us the man who 
does not like pie 


Ask any man what kind of pie he likes 
best and he’ll answer, right off the reel, 
‘*Mince!’’ just like that. 
woman what kind of mince meat she 
uses for her pie, and she’ll answer 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


—TI didn’t know there was any other 
kind, except the good old home-made 
kind that costs so much in time and 
trouble and real 
tastes and is just like 
‘*None Such.”’ 
for a two-pie package. 
All grocers. 


Ask any 


money —and that 


10 cents 


NONESUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Mince Meat is kept 








Member of the American Association for 
the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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Schools and Golfogos_||StiaME.NNITE MNSHP.POST.CARS! A Substitute’ 


a TheCompanion ng cee me | Samer Eves... a . Com s., Best t% 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue W% ff 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- | : for Co e e 
ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal ogc: . | s P 
School, College or University in New England. ; 
Address Educational Department, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


























B STANDARD Ps 
We Teach WATCHMAKING, UNDERWEAR > PH 
OPTICS and ENGRAVING. 
Young men mechanically inclined graduate Ask your Grocer for 


in a year’s time or less. We have calls for more ee | 
graduates to earn $15 to $25 per week than we the Delicious 


can supply. Write for Free Catalogue. 


a eae ny UTTLE BROTHER. 
LUNCH BISCUIT Old Grist Mill 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
SUPPLY 
It is made of the best win- 


No elevated tank 
ter wheat flour, sugar, and 






























The Family Beverage 

















“ ~ . ’ 
cellar. ¢0 Ibs. pres. other ingredients, under con- That’s Better Than Coffee. 

Wing or eee ditions pronounced by visit- Don't take our word for it. Try it and find 
ndmill or 1c S i ie out if we are right or not. Old Grist Mill has 
we eg ea hts : Plant erpien , lim as unsurpassed in clean been on the market 15 years and is the only §| 

cow nigel es ng Pla r Bri “ong “p» iness. “coffee” used in thousands of the best homes. 9} 
within the reac rite for Catalogue “D. | 
LUNT-MOSS AN = So. Market St., Boston Asa part of the luncheon Contains the nutritive properties of wheat and 

-° : 2 : for workers, whether grown- other valuable grains. Healthful, delicious, 
ups or little ones, or with 9 satisfying. Any grocer can supply it. 
- , 
milk, cheese, tea or coffee, 150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 
or dessert, it is most appe- POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
tizing. 





Ask your grocer about our 
150 other kinds. Better than 
others. If he cannot supply 
you, send us his name and | 
we will send you a sample 
box free. 








** Wool 
Underwear 
should always 
be worn next the 
body.”’ 

From ** Rules f. or pro- 


tection of the well 


d 
sick. Vermont State Pina ye Heulth. 













Mention Youth’s Companion. 


boots made to orden ||| 5C., Oc. and 25c. 
~~. aR Air-proof packages. 


Weta: 


of the 
































The matter of winter health seems to 
be largely a matter of proper clothing 
It is unreasonable that one should meet 


For Real 
Live Boys. 


¢ 


the severe storms and sudden changes of 





t is made of the best 













Wool Underwear 
in winter; be comfortable and protected. 


In nateral wool, white, scarlet, 
buff, camel’s hair and fancy colors. 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 


best in workmanship, WORCESTER, 


because best—best in material. If your dealer does not 
and best for wear. Those fac Ssanoaleotrusot tnoer. Mass 


sell them, send us your 
size with price and we 
will see that you are 
supplied. 





\ COSA : , winter clad in garments suitable only “— 
roduced. The € milder seasons, and those Who are s« 
0600900000 This Storm Boot is See fas Soke Soe erent 
. @ 7TLeE HER 8 impl invit 1 PI I 
; LT LUNCH BISCUIT © made of the Very Best and other disorders wy wa 
‘ wey ’ y Water roof Leather | How much better to are ss ac cording to 
@ | P ° e weather ear 
6600000600 I with Two Full Soles, | th R : k qy 
Also sold in bulk. | and will outlast two pairs Ww 
IT 1S THE CHEAPEST New ENGLAND Biscuit Co., | of ordinary shoes. oc ood § 
| 






































Free Boys’ Book . ~ 

you are suppli klet. ile how ts tase aede Per Garment, according to quality. 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. The Woman’s Engine | ee ont as lots The Rockwood label is in the neck 
—— of tricks. F = if you and on the waistband, and the name 
New York Chicago Boston Because it does so much hard work that the send us the name of « “ Rock« oud ” on every ber. We és net 
= — a —— ordinarily has aes ‘ t will > your shoe dealer. > | sell direct, but if your dealer hasn't 
churn or cream separator, turn wringer, run $2. 50 5 Rockwood Underwear, write us, 
washing machine, vacuum cleaner, etc., reliev- A. F. DODGE giving his name and we will see that 


you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 


WINCHESTER] | ices ti in "ones, 20 | 
REPLACES 
OLD HEATER WITH 
GOOD RESULTS. 


Auburn, Me. 
Smith & Thayer Co. 

Dear Sirs. Replying, etc., 
we would repeat that the ** Win- 
chester’’ hot water heater placed 
- La) parsonage last summer 

eee en perfect satisfaction. 
The ouse is large and its ceil- 
ings high, and hitherto there 
has always been complaint of its 
being cold in the winter. Now 
it is perfectly comfortable ‘and 
has been kept so without havin 
to run the heater to its fu 
capacity. 

Yours very truly, 
































OLD ic || 


mpact, 1% horse-power water- 

qaglea engine, direct connected to power- | 

f both on one base. | 
A neat, compact, practical, inexpensive power 
and pumping plant for use wherever there’s 

water to pump or where a little power is needed. | 

Disconnect pump when not wanted and use | 

engine for purposes above,and for turning grind- 





A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. stone, ice-cream freezer, operate electric lighting 

If you Ray ae to build a new house—re- = and do any number of things requiring 
place the old heater —or would like to know 

PeThis little plant isa wender and so simple a 

more about the “ Winchester,” child can o erate it. ma in a pneumatic water 

Send us a postal card for catalogue, See Oe Se 2 DIGMS FOr Te PRMIINE, 

giving us the name of your dealer, elving you unlimited water for household, lawn, 


and mention this magazine. ” Prospectus telling all ahout this 


Send fo: 
wena Little Engine and its 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 65 Beverly St. a 


236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. 


= ao 


Owe a 























¢ ROLLER MILE oy 


tae enue MINN, J 
























































MADE BY LEAVENS 


@, LEAVENS FURNITURE appeals 





Once Known — 


to all persons of limited or unlimited means, 
Simple in who appreciate good taste displayed in Fer the homes Never F orgotten 
their surroundings. 
construction and = @ When buying of us you have practically of the Always kept to one perfect 
: an unlimited stock to select from. In an 5 ea : 
design, ordinary store stock of furniture, the taste discriminating, blend — never varying. It 


and judgment of yo “buyer” is exercised 


artistic in first, - bh see 0} = such pieces as were 


effect. 


ata = y) is never at the mercy of a 

ith us, you have not » Di WEBSTER \ rT ” 

_ ed by hi > you have not snoderate cost. a ANIE - EBSTEL if poor run of wheat. Wheat 

-— but in —- Yr da have the choice PLO fete! ! scientifically tested before 

of a large variety lad a “a1: 

@ The idea of allowing the purchaser to milling and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 


ee eee finish . — s oe 

individual taste, is original with us and has . *41: 
hours during the milling. 

Other daily additional tests in 


resulted in many satished customers. We 
baking by experts. 














also furnish unfinished. 


@ Send for complete set No. 10 of over 
200 illustrations, including color chart of 
Leavens Standard finishes. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., 


Manufacturers, 
32 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Best Bread you have ever Baked — or your money refunded. 
Tell Your Grocer —He will do the rest. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY .. New Ulm, Minnesota. 


Daily Capacity Five Thousand Barrels. 
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If All Housekeepers Knew the 
Advantages of the 


rawior 


(oking-Ranges 


few others would be sold. 











In the saving of time, trouble and labor and in superior 
cooking ability, no other range can compare with them. 








The Single Damper (patented) is the only perfect 
fire and oven control; one motion—slide the Knob 
to “Kindle,” “Bake” or 
“Check,” and the range 
does the rest. : 


The Two Hods in the 
base (patented) is a won- 
derful trouble-saving fea- 
ture. One Hod for ashes, 
instead of the old, 
clumsy ash pan; the 
other Hod for coal. 


The Oven with its 
cup-joint flues is 
heated all over alike; 
een ia no “cold corners,” no 
a i) “scorching spots.” 
= | The Patented 

bee Grates save trouble 
and money. 













& ne ae ee . Auxiliary Gas Ranges at the end 
ee oa or above the range, if desired. 


Ask the Grawford Agent to show you and write us for circulars. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 























